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COMMENT 


Mr Attlee in Danger ? 


The Labour Party has to make up its mind whether it wants 
to be led by Mr Attlee or by somebody else. It is not generally 
appreciated even inside the party that a Labour leader can be 
got rid of by a simple, democratic process; almost by accident. 
No need for secret plots, for anguished meetings at whatever 
is the socialist equivalent of the Carlton Club; no need for 
cruel words such as Bevin used to Lansbury or blunt motions 
of no confidence. All that the party has to do to throw over 
the only successful leader it has ever had is to insist on a major 
policy which Mr Attlee cannot accept. It now looks as though 
that point may be near. Mr Attlee was Prime Minister of a 
Government which three years ago agreed, on certain condi- 
tions, to the Germans having arms again. Most of those 
conditions have now been met and the rest may be met within 
the next six months. Will Labour in Opposition stand by its 
own policy in Government? If it will not, it is hard to see how 
Mr Attlee — and indeed his principal lieutenants — can continue 
to lead the party. 

As long as the arming of Germany can be deferred, the party’s 
disunity in Opposition need not of course lead to disruption. 
At Margate last year the appearance of unity was secured by a 
negative clause in an omnibus resolution which said that there 
should be no German rearmament before further efforts had 
been made to secure the peaceful reunification of Germany. 
The National Executive of the party which has the duty of 
interpreting policy between annual conferences decided — 
perhaps with unwise speed — that adequate ‘further efforts’ 
were made at Berlin to unify Germany. That decision was 
reached however by a frail majority and when the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party voted on the issue it showed itself to be 
almost equally divided for and against. Since then the Execu- 
tive Committee has passed a further resolution supporting a 
German contribution to the European Defence Community. 
This appeared to be exceedingly bold and definite but the 
suspicion has been aroused that the detail of the resolution may 
have been inserted to provide an escape for the Executive if 
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all the exacting conditions are not fulfilled. Almost the only 
certainty that can be felt about E D C is that it will not receive 
approval in its present form and that may give some members 
of the Executive an opportunity of honourable withdrawal. 
But Mr Attlee cannot go back if he is satisfied that his vague 
condition of 1951 is met — that ‘German units are integrated in 
the defence forces in a way which would preclude the emer- 
gence again of a German military menace.’ This condition 
might conceivably be met by a German contribution to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

But the danger of a Labour volte-face would still exist even 
if E D C were universally accepted in its original form. There 
is strong opposition inside the party to German re-armament 
in any form and it will certainly continue as long as a feeling 
exists that no genuine attempt has been made to come to 
terms with the Russians. Only a meeting at the highest level 
such as Sir Winston proposed on May 11th would satisfy many 
members of the party; and perhaps they would only be fully 
satisfied if Britain were represented by a Labour Prime Minister. 

At the next annual conference Mr Attlee will not necessarily 
be able to depend on that trade union majority which has so 
often saved the leadership from the left wing. Already two 
powerful unions, the Engineers and the Shop Assistants have 
come out against German rearmament with resolutions which 
have been passed with virtual unanimity. They will get some 
powerful support in the next few months. In some unions 
however there appears to be no clear majority for either side. 
Much may therefore depend on the lead which is given by the 
General Council of the T U C which up to now has maintained 
a surprising silence on the question. 

The problem facing Mr Attleee and Mr Morrison is not the 
conquest of Bevanism; it is the continuation of Bevinism. 
While the Labour government was engaged on its great 
domestic and imperial reforms Ernest Bevin saddled it with a 
foreign policy which began to chafe as soon as the pace of 
reform began to slow. A large section, perhaps the majority, 
of the party has had misgivings ever since. Ernest Bevin 
believed that the Russians were dangerous and had to be 
contained by diplomacy and armed strength; his opponents 
and his unconverted friends believed that Russia only appeared 
dangerous because America would not give her a chance to 
appear otherwise. 
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Though Bevin himself accepted German re-armament with 
reluctance, EDC is the logical consequence of his policy. 
Many people in the Labour movement believe that the 
establishment of E D C will remove the last chance to reach a 
friendly settlement with the Russians. They do not believe 
that the Americans are arming: to parley but arming to avoid 
having to parley. Supporting this rational if ill-founded belief 
is a complex of emotionalism — pacifism, fear of Germany, 
hatred of capitalist America, affection for socialist Russia, 
dislike of a bipartisan foreign policy, and of a large arms 


budget and a feeling that Labour could win an election on the 


slogan ‘no arms for Germany’. Mr Bevan’s ambitions are only 
a minor factor in the struggle. The possibility that his cause 
may win is far greater than the possibility that he and his 
curious knot of intimates may become the dominant elements 
in the leadership of the party. 

J. B. 


The Drogheda Report 


Lord Drogheda and his six colleagues were given an enormous 
task. This committee was instructed by the Foreign Secretary 
to assess the value of the overseas information work of four 
government departments plus that of the BBC external 
services and the British Council. Since these services operate 
in most parts of the world and their impact can properly be 
judged only on the spot, it meant a formidable programme of 
travel for the Committee if it was to get first-hand information. 
Moreover it had to assess the potential as well as the actual 
value of this work, to advise on the relative importance of 
different methods and services in different areas and circum- 
stances, and to make recommendations for future policy. 

The Committee was set up in October 1952; it examined 
fifty-nine witnesses and many written statements; and it split 
up into teams which visited parts of Asia, Africa, Europe and 
America. Ten months after its appointment, having held sixty- 
seven meetings, it presented its Report to the Foreign Secretary. 
The Government sat on the Report until April this year and 
then issued a mere summary of it which contains statements 
that make the Committee appear to be rather foolish. Was the 
Committee given a chance of approving this summary? There 
is no evidence in this remarkably slack document to suggest 
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that it was. Lord Drogheda who directed the Ministry of 
Economic Warfare has a high reputation as a diplomatist and 
administrator. His colleagues had a variety of first-class 
experience in publicity, administration and journalism. But 
the prescribed field of inquiry was far too wide to be covered 
properly in a limited time and the Committee was asked for 
political decisions which it was hardly qualified collectively to 
give. It began its work under a further disadvantage. Though 
nothing was said about it in the terms of reference, everybody 
knew that the real function of the Drogheda Committee was to 
recommend cuts in the information services; or at least in their 
cost. What was not required of it was an objective assessment 
of what is necessary in the national interest. The more vulgar 
partisans among the Tories regard money spent on the export 
of political ideas and culture as an extravagance ; the more 
sensitive ones shrink from the vulgarities of propaganda. It says 

much for the courage of Lord Drogheda and his colleagues 

that they presented recommendations which would increase 

the cost of the information services from £10 millions a year 

to something over £12 millions. Obviously this caused the 

Government some embarrassment, for as well as this sum it has 

to find £1,600 million for arms to preserve the values extolled 

in our propaganda. One can imagine how wrath Mr Butler 

must have been to find a proposal to increase the combined 

cost of arms and propaganda from £1,610 million to £1,612 

million. 

In its recommendations for improving day-to-day efficiency 
the Committee’s report is valuable. Obviously more money 
has to be spent on information offices which have virtually to 
close down when the officer is sick or on leave, and on libraries 
which are not properly stocked. And staffs doing a job which 
can only be done well by enthusiasts must be freed from the 
worry of wondering whether they are going to be axed. 

On the question of the quality of the services and of the staffs 
the Report is hazy or unconvincing. It does not remove the 
impression current among journalists who move about the world 
that some information officers are second-rate and that the 
services they get from London are inadequate. The Committee 
approves of using career foreign service officers for information 
work but suggests that 30 per cent. of the posts abroad should 
be kept open for specialists. Of course the talent for diplomacy 
and the rather different ones required for information-work 
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may exist side by side in the same person. But one would have 
thought that maturity and experience, a wide acquaintance 
with British domestic affairs and culture as well as with foreign 
policy were needed in an information officer. Where are such 
people to be found? Certainly not in junior members of the 
foreign service. Nor can Fleet Street to-day with its dearth of 
serious newspapers and serious journalists give much help. 
The successful men do not want such jobs and the others are 
not fit for them. Perhaps we need to set up in this country a 
post-graduate vocational school in the political sciences. 

The most controversial part of the Report is on the B B C’s 
external services. Perhaps the Committee thought that its 
recommendations for increased expenditure would be more 
persuasive if it also recommended some economies. It advised 
that there should be broadcasting cuts which would save 
£135,000. To achieve this meagre saving it would stop the 
B BC completely from broadcasting to France, Italy, Portugal, 
Holland, Sweden, Norway and Denmark in their own languages. 
The Committee’s reasons for doing so appear in this compressed 
version of the Report to be ludicrous. It found evidence of 
conflicting nature about the size of B B C audiences in Western 
Europe. Listener polls suggested it was substantial but ‘Some 
Reports’ (unspecified) suggested the contrary. “The Committee 
. . . did not dispute the evidence of the polls but . . . were 
doubtful whether . . . the services could any longer be con- 
sidered to be a political force . . . in the same way as they 
had been during the war.’ So ‘given the urgent need for 
economy’ (what urgent need?) the money could be better 
spent on building up the Foreign Office information services 
‘and thus catering for the needs of the influential few rather 
than for that of a mass audience.’ 

This recommendation must have horrified even the Foreign 
Office. Obviously the influential few must be courted but to-day 
in Western Europe and in all democratic states there is an 
important outer ring of influence which is far too wide to be 
continuously accessible to a small organization such as an 
information office. Broadcasting is probably the cheapest way 
of reaching it. The Committee seems not to have taken into 
account that the battle against Communism and neutralism 
is a continuous one and is fought with greatest intensity in 
France and Italy. It has not taken adequate account of the 
force and extent of the propaganda in these countries for 
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Communism and neutralism and against the North Atlantic 
arrangements. It seems to be unaware of the effect on French 
and Italian opinion of our ceasing to talk directly to them 
while continuing our wooing of Germany; or of the effect of 
the cuts on the general credit of the BBC. All kinds of 
motives could be read into British action which followed the 
recommendations of this Committee except the one that would 
be true; that this wealthy country was anxious to save £135,000 
a year no matter what the consequences. 
J. B. 


Obscenity and the Law 


In the course of March the Court of Criminal Appeal, presided 
over by Lord Chief Justice Goddard, dismissed the claims 
of two appellants, publishers, against sentences of six months 
imprisonment per head and fines of £2,000 for the offence 
of publishing books by one Hank Janson which were ruled 
to be obscene. 

No one denies the existence of such a thing as obscenity in 
writing and the present commentator has never read the 
literary work of Mr Janson. Nevertheless the manner in which 
the appeal was dismissed raises grave questions in the non-legal 
mind. 

The test of what constitutes obscenity in English law, it 
appears, lies in a definition made by Chief Justice Cockburn 
in the course of a case known as Regina v. Hickling which was 
tried in the golden age of Victorian England, the year 1868, 
in which the then Chief Justice ruled that the decision depended 
on ‘whether the tendency of the matter charged as obscenity 
is to deprave and corrupt those whose minds are open to such 
immoral influences, and, into whose hands a publication of 
this sort may fall’. Counsel for the defence of the publishers in 
the recent debate at the Court of Criminal Appeal argued that 
the jury in the previous trial should have looked about them 
‘taking into account the standards of to-day’, and should have 
considered the character of books now generally admitted on to 
bookstalls which in the reign of Queen Victoria would have 
been viewed as criminal by the overwhelming mass of the 
population. To this Lord Justice Goddard answered that it 
should be left to a jury to decide whether a publication was a 
beastly one or not. He did not see how it helped the jury to 
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have other books produced by the defence. ‘Any right-minded 
person’, he added later, ‘knows whether a thing is obscene.’ 
What, Lord Goddard asked, were the standards of to-day? 
Counsel for the defence pointed out that The Well of Loneliness 
and Ulysses were books once judged obscene ‘and now generally 
on sale’. This went to show that the standard of what was 
decent or not did change. To this Lord Goddard is reported as 
saying ‘I very much doubt it’. If a thing was filthy to-day it 
would be filthy in five years time. Standards of honesty, for 
example, did not change. 

And so on. The decision raises a whole series of problems in 
the lay mind, both practical and speculative, and there is some 
excuse if we confuse the two types so as to remain in the tradi- 
tion of Montaigne. 

Montaigne must have said somewhere that nothing more 
varies from country to country and from milieu to milieu than 
the idea of what constitutes morally improper behaviour. 
In some parts of the world nakedness is viewed as natural, in 
others it is thought to be a form of sexual provocation. In Latin 
countries it causes no offence for men to relieve nature in public 
places; in Great Britain and America it is considered indecent. 
But such is the character of plural society to-day that people 
who live in the same street may differ utterly regarding what 
constitutes provocation to sin or obscenity. Amongst many 
Anglo-Saxons the practice of jovially consuming wine or beer 
in company is a pleasure taken for granted (and our brethren 
of the law are in the forefront in this); yet there are others to 
whom this behaviour is both sinful and an incitement to sin. 
But by and large there is no subject, not even theology, in 
which Englishmen would appear to differ so much as in the 
response to sexual stimuli. Cockburn’s ruling is all right, but 
the difficulty, as with passages of the Bible, lies in how we are 
to interpret it. A jury chosen in West Kensington will surely 
not think the same as a jury chosen in Chelsea. Nakedness, 
to take the most obvious example, is a thing that causes endless 
misunderstandings between neighbours. The present writer’s 
immediate neighbours are shocked beyond articulate words if 
the family sunbathes on the roof. They would be horrified still 
more were they introduced into an artist’s studio. Yet they 
make part of the audience of, and even enjoy, theatre and film 
shows, not to mention Sunday newspapers which, on entirely 


moral grounds, the present writer considers deplorable and 
16° 
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even disgusting. One wonders who is the ‘right minded person’ 
in this case. But the examples that could be quoted of different 
ideas about what is sexually stimulating are without end. 

Meanwhile both publishers and booksellers may well feel 
that they have reasons for disquiet. If a jury, any jury, can 
decide what books are obscene and what are not, regardless of 
their literary intention, is there any machinery to prevent 
prosecutions long after the event for the distribution of books 
that are recognized to be part of the cannon of the common 
literature? When Lord Chief Justice Goddard says that ‘any 
right-minded person knows whether a thing is obscene’ — and 
in last analysis the phrase ‘any right-minded person’ really 
means ‘I’ — are we to take it that this person accepts not only 
the Latin and Greek classics, but also the works of James Joyce 
and D. H. Lawrence and Norman Mailer, or are the distri- 
butors of such works to remain in chronic uncertainty? Are 
they to depend for ever on the chance decision of a jury which 
may well have derived its ideas of what is obscene or not from 
the long tolerated experience of striptease and Sunday news- 
papers and advertisements for womens’ underclothes in the 
tubes? That, broadly, is the moral case for writers who take 
their métier seriously, and the issue fills one with misgivings 
regardless of whether or not we accept that in the case of the 
writings of Mr Janson obscenity was to be found. 

B. W. 


We can afford old age 


The Phillips committee ‘to review the economic and financial 
problems involved in providing for old age’ can hardly have 
received any evidence more cheering than the recent report 
by a research group of the Institute of Actuaries and the 
Faculty of Actuaries. A year ago, just before the committee 
under Sir Thomas Phillips was appointed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, The Times asked in a leader (June 25th, 


1953): 


Can the growth of the national income keep pace with 
the growth in the needs — and demands — of the retired, and 
leave some margin for raising the standards of other sections 
of the community ? The answer is by no means beyond doubt. 


It is to this question that the actuaries have now returned a 
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confident and categorical ‘yes’. For they estimate that, if the 
nation’s productivity increases over the next thirty years (as it 
did in the inter-war years) by an average of 1} per cent. per 
annum, £8,000 million will have been added to the annual 
national product by 1982, or nearly four times the amount 
needed to meet the maximum total of £2,100 million a year 
for pensions, State and private, on which the actuaries base 
their calculations. That maximum would give everyone in the 
working population a pension, from National Insurance 
supplemented by superannuation schemes, equal to two-thirds 
of their average earnings throughout their working life, and a 
widow’s pension at half the husband’s rate. 

Up to now it had seemed almost certain that the Phillips 
committee would have to recommend some compulsory 
raising of the present minimum pension ages — 65 for men and 
60 for women: indeed cynics had supposed such a recommen- 
dation to be one of the principal purposes in setting up the 
committee. But the actuaries argue that deferment of pension 
age would add little to the labour force and subtract even less 
from the ultimate total of pension-rights, because most fit old 
people already defer retirement voluntarily and most schemes 
augment pension accordingly. 

This conviction that productivity will keep pace with the 
burdens of an ageing population has been held by some 
scientists — Sir Henry Tizard, for example — ever since our 
society became old-age conscious, after the war. But this 
confident attitude--was discounted as the optimism of the 
believers in technological advance. Even now it must be 
admitted that, as becomes the actuaries, their arguments are 
based on the law of averages: what has happened in the past 
is likely to go on happening. And by taking the inter-war 
average of annually increasing productivity, it would seem safe 
to rely on the calculation — especially as some post-war years 
have shown double that average annual increase. 

Two things, however, must be taken into the account before 
its optimism can be fully accepted. First there is the obvious 
question of the cost of caring for an increasingly aged popula- 
tion apart from pension payments. Aiready the elderly sick 
occupy nearly one-quarter of all hospital beds in the National 
Health Service; and already the elderly account for two or 
three times the amount, as compared with other adults, of the 
work of G Ps. As their numbers grow, will not the cost of their 
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care, in sickness and in health, lead to a disproportionate 
increase in the cost of the health service and the welfare 
services? The answer must largely depend upon the medical 
and social health of the population. If we improve the general 
fitness of the people, by more successful prevention and more 
timely treatment, the dividends should show not only in falling 
mortality but in falling morbidity as well. The generations that 
grow up in the Welfare State should theoretically be more hale 
than the generation blighted by the depression of the ’thirties. 
But socially we have hardly begun to adjust, as we must, to 
other problems of an ageing population: our whole attitude, 
socially and individually, to the elderly will have to change 
if they are to be accepted naturally into our community. 

Secondly, the very situation which the actuaries envisage — 
with almost everyone covered by superannuation policies — will 
have a profound effect on productivity itself, because the savings 
needed to finance further capital investment and continued 
technical progress will now come, more and more, from 
institutional and State sources. The virtual disappearance of 
direct private saving and the substitution of institutional 
saving — a process already in train — may not be so conducive 
to adventure and expansion as were the earlier stages of 
capitalism. Indeed, finance apart, the prospects of flexibility in 
the economy would seem to be precarious. Unless the popula- 
tion expands — at the right places, and not solely at the top of 
the age-scale — there is less incentive to start new businesses. 
And a middle-ageing labour force is less mobile, especially 
under conditions of full employment. 

Perhaps, then, all that the actuaries have proved — and all 
they set out to show — is that, as a nation, we are not likely to 
be bankrupted by the burden of pensions. But we have still to 
devise and learn the new techniques of living, and making a 
living, which the profound change in our age-structure is going 
to require. And any day now we may be faced with even more 
rapid demographic revolutions if, for instance, the dream of 
C. P. Snow’s anonymous twenty-year-old novel, New Lives for 
Old, were realized and human life were suddenly extended by 
science for a further three decades. That would indeed be the 


problem of the century. 


A. &. 
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BETWEEN DULLES AND NEHRU 
Richard Lowenthal 


Only a few months ago we were all wondering what advantage 
the West might derive from the symptoms of Soviet weakness 
that had become visible following Stalin’s death. The Berlin 
conference was still largely discussed in these terms: Was it a 
mistake to grant the Russians a ‘respite’ by negotiation? 
Was negotiation, on the contrary, the best hope of gaining 
concessions from them? Or should we be content with stabi- 
lizing for a period the status quo as between Communist and 
non-Communist forces? At any rate, the choice seemed to 
be ours, and Western statesmen were congratulating themselves 
on having ‘recaptured the initiative’. 

How distant it all seems now! And the transformation of the 
world scene has not been brought about by any dramatic 
change of policy on the part of the Communist powers, but 
simply by the inevitable shifting of attention from Europe, the 
area of our comparative strength, to Asia, the area of our 
obvious weakness. There are, of course, those who maintain 
that it was only the calling of the Geneva conference that 
precipitated the increase in Chinese supplies to the Viet-Minh, 
and only the military success due to these increased supplies, 
combined with the moral uncertainty caused by the announce- 
ment of the conference, that created a critical situation 
in Indo-China. But that is to miss the point. There never was 
a chance for the French expeditionary force to regain effective 
control of Indo-China, and failing a chance of decisive military 
victory, the moment could be foreseen at which the people of 
France would be unwilling to continue the war. The weakness 
was there; the crisis was inevitable; Geneva merely fixed the 
date. 

Nor is the weakness confined to the special case of Indo- 
China. The differences between the Western powers, and 
the hesitations within each Western country, which have 
become visible on this occasion are merely an expression of the 
fundamental dilemma of Western policy in Asia. That dilemma 
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need not prove insoluble, but so far it has hardly been faced; 
it is a source of tremendous danger to all of us; and we may 
not be granted much time in which to find a solution. 


* * * * 


The problem may be summed up in four sentences. First, 
continued Communist expansion in Asia carries a serious risk 
of predominant world power falling into the hands of the 
Communist bloc. Second, that expansion cannot be stopped 
unless there is both sufficient military force available to stop 
open Communist aggression, and sufficient political willingness 
to resist other forms of expansion among the independent 
nations of Asia. Third, an adequate military force to balance 
the power of Communist China does not at present exist, and 
is not likely to be created by Asian efforts for years to come, on 
the mainland of Asia. Fourth, any attempt to create the 
necessary balancing force from outside, by Western inter- 
ventions, is suspect to independent Asian opinion and therefore 
it runs the risk of undermining its political will to resist 
Communist expansion. 

The present differences between American and British policy 
are not due to any divergence of real interests, but to the fact 
that each country, according to its specific experience, has 
focussed attention on a different aspect of that dilemma. 
The Americans, as the foremost power of the non-Communist 
world, have been the first to grasp the full seriousness of the 
military problem; Britain, thanks to her Commonwealth ties 
with India, is acutely aware of the political difficulty. Seen 
from this country, the common dilemma of the West therefore 
presents itself as the need to find a ‘middle way’ between 
American interventionism and Indian neutralism — between 
Dulles and Nehru. 


* * * * 


Let us first make sure that the dilemma is real. 

Few people outside America are as yet willing to accept the 
view that the Communist advance in Asia implies the risk of 
totalitarian world domination; and propagandist exaggerations, 
claiming that the loss of even a part of Indo-China would 
already seal the fate of the West, have not helped matters. 
Yet the combined significance of the annexation of Eastern 
Europe to the Soviet sphere and the Communist victory in 
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China is precisely that such world domination has entered the 
realm of the possible; given another major advance, such as 
Communist victory throughout South-east Asia, followed by a 
sufficient period for organizing and developing the resources 
of the area, it would become probable. That is indeed what the 
cold war is about: The Communist-controlled part of the 
world has become so large that we have to live under the 
double menace of world dictatorship or world war. 

It is easy to obscure this hideous reality by looking at 
particular situations only, and stating — with perfect justice — 
that in Indo-China, for instance, many other factors are 
involved besides the struggle between Communists and anti- 
Communists. The factors, indeed, are always complex — but 
the impact of Communist victory on the world balance of 
power is simple. It is also easy to object that world Communism 
need not remain monolithic; even a totalitarian régime may 
undergo internal change, and national conflicts may arise, on 
the Tito model, between Communist states. But both internal 
changes and national conflicts are more likely in a Com- 
munist empire whose further expansion is successfully con- 
tained: the break with Tito occurred when the Communist 
advance in Europe had been stopped, and the last attempts at 
internal relaxation in Russia — after Stalin’s death — reflected 
the pressure exerted on the Soviet and satellite economies by 
the effort to outpace Western rearmament. In a victoriously 
expanding Communist society, internal conflicts and transfor- 
mations may still occur — but nothing entitles us to count on 
them; already, the successes of recent months seem to have 
sufficed to make the Russian régime set once again in the 
Stalinist mould. 

Again, the need for adequate military force to contain 
Communist expansion is still being denied on the ground that 


_ Communist régimes are less aggressive than Fascist ones, that 


they only want peace to effect their tremendous tasks of 
internal reconstruction, and will not be dangerous to those 
who leave them alone. The answer from history is that Com- 
munist régimes are indeed less inclined to gamble with aggression 
than Fascist ones — though gambles have occurred, as in 
Finland or Korea — because they are convinced that time is on 
their side; but that they have proved capable of retaining their 
missionary urge longer than any revolution in modern 
history, and that they will not resist the temptation to move in 
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when faced with a power vacuum on their borders. Ever since 
the armies of Mao Tse-tung gained final victory inside China, 
they have faced something very like a military vacuum all 
around them; and ever since then, Communist propaganda 
throughout Asia has been reinforced by terrorism backed by 
Chinese military power. There were no Americans left in 
Korea to ‘provoke’ the Communists when the attack started, 
nor were there any in Indo-China when Peking recognized the 
Vietminh government; and the only provocation offered by 
Tibet was its lack of defences. At Geneva, the first fruit of the 
lack of a South-east Asian defence pact has been the raising of 
claims for the representation of Communist counter-govern- 
ments for Laos and Cambodia which even Peking and Moscow 
had not previously recognized; their true title rests on the fact 
that at present Communist forces from outside can invade both 
states with impunity — and on that alone. 

Finally, there is no short-run prospect of filling the military 
vacuum with independent Asian forces. Some of the young 
nation-states of Asia, e.g. Burma and Indonesia, are as yet 
far from being masters in their own house; none feel that they 
can spare the economic resources for a defence effort on the 
required scale; several, like India and Pakistan, have tied up 
a considerable part of their energies in mutual quarrels; almost 
all are far from a public realization of the danger. The Colombo 
conference, with its promising intentions and practical futility, 
offered an adequate yardstick both for the long-term political 
importance of these countries, and for their short-term military 
impotence. 


* * * * 


The military case for a security pact of the Western powers 
with Australia, New Zealand and such Asian states as are 
willing to join in the defence of South-east Asia — the Dulles 
side of the dilemma -— is thus irrefutable in itself; but the 
political case against it — the Nehru side — is hardly less strong. 

The Communist advance is always based on a combination 
of political appeal and armed force, on propaganda backed by 
terror, though the precise mixture differs according to time and 
place. The effort to contain it, then, must equally dispose of 
both kinds of strength. It is true that unarmed conviction is 
powerless against the armed tyrannies of the twentieth century; 
but it is equally true that arms are useless unless those who 
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carry them have the will to resist. In special cases, even an 
unarmed population may successfully defy Communist pressure 
if its morale is high enough to prevent infiltration, and if open 
aggression is in danger of provoking retaliation from its 
allies, as in Berlin; but even the threat of retaliation is of no 
avail where the will to resist is lacking. 

This will to resist has taken time to develop among the 
majority of the people of Western Europe; it is only beginning 
to grow among the people of South and South-east Asia. 
These nations have just emerged from colonial dependency, 
are still struggling to create effective state machines, and are 
at the same time wrestling with tremendous problems of 
industrial modernization and agricultural reform. They are, 
in short, in a state of revolutionary ferment, and have as yet 
had little chance to learn to distinguish a genuine home-made 
revolution from the prefabricated Kremlin product. Most of 
the Burmese know the difference after years of fighting Com- 
munist guerillas; most of the Vietnamese do not. In India, even 
the government, while fighting Communism at home,.is still 
refusing to recognize Communist expansion as an international 
problem. 

The development of political awareness of the nature of the 
Communist threat among the free nations of Asia is therefore 
as vital a condition for containing it as is the creation of a 
military counterweight. At the same time, any sign that 
the Western powers are trying to intervene on the Asian main- 
land as unwanted ‘protectors’ of the Asian peoples is liable to 
retard the growth of this awareness and confuse the issue by 
reviving recent memories of colonial rule. Nobody understands 
this better than the Communist powers themselves: they are 
already directing the full blast of their propaganda against any 
Western plans for a South-east Asian defence pact, both 
because it would be a military barrier to their further expansion, 
and because it is politically vulnerable to their attack. The 
slogan ‘Asia for the Asians’ aims at preserving the present 
unchallenged preponderance of Communist power in Asia by 
mobilizing the neutralist and anti-imperialist emotions of the 
independent Asian nations against any Western plans for 
collective security. 

Just as the specific form of self-deception here in Britain 
consists in underestimating the seriousness of the military 
threat, so the typical American form of self-deception consists 
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in belittling the seriousness of these political obstacles to 
effective resistance. Thus the existence of a number of Asian 
countries that have military agreements with America is taken 
as proof that readiness to resist is already there, or that 
‘neutralism ’ is a kind of specific Indian disease, despite the 
evidence that public opinion in Japan, for instance, is as 
neutralist as in India, that the Philippines and Pakistan are 
unwilling to assume commitments for the defence of any other 
country, and that the attitude of South Korea and Formosa, 
based on their special experience of Communism in action, 
cannot possibly be generalized. The truth is that neutralism in 
Asia, in contrast to Europe, is the typical expression of the 
present stage of political development there, and can only be 
overcome as the nations of Asia learn from their own experience. 

That is not a problem of Western propaganda in the tech- 
nical sense, but of Western policy. It is an illusion — still widely 
held in U SA - that it is sufficient to put the technical means 
of propaganda into the service of the righteous cause for the 
truth to be believed. In any non-totalitarian country, where 
one-way propaganda has no monopoly, the effects even of the 
most skilful and massive propaganda are severely limited 
unless they are supported by the more obvious facts of experi- 
ence: that is why, for instance, Communist ‘peace propaganda’ 
was remarkably ineffective so long as the fighting in Korea 
continued, and became far more effective since the armistice. 
The art of policy, as distinct from the technique of propaganda, 
consists precisely in creating situations which will allow the 
wavering peoples to learn from their own experience where the 
real danger to their freedom and independence lies. 


“ * * * 


Evidently there is no simple solution for the dilemma of 
Western policy in Asia. But a few tentative conclusions may at 
least indicate the general direction in which we must look for it. 

First, we cannot hope that any negotiated settlement for 
Asia will last, or indeed that a tolerable settlement will come 
about, unless we are ready to back it with force against any 
renewal of Communist aggression. In the present state of Asia, 
this means that Western forces must at need be ready to fight 
in defence of such independent Asian states as want their help. 
These are burdens we cannot refuse if we wish to survive as 
free countries. But we can only assume them if we conduct at 
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the same time a policy aimed at minimizing, by constructive 
reform, the risk of successful aggression from within, and at 
promoting a development which will enable the peoples of 
Asia to ensure their own defence as soon as possible. 

Second, any collective defence pact for South-east Asia must 
clearly be confined to the defence of Asian states at their own 
request. It must be free from any taint of ‘colonialism’; it 
must also clearly exclude any idea of reversing by outside force 
Communist revolutions which have already taken place. The 
reason is not that Communist revolutions are a ‘good thing’ - 
even in those cases where they have brought some relief from 
ancient evils, they have produced their own evils soon enough; 
but that we are not prepared to undertake, and that neutral 
opinion is not prepared to put up with, the risks of modern war 
for that purpose. A clear recognition of Communist rule in 
China as part of an Asian settlement would not only give us 
a handle for exacting more binding guarantees from the 
Communist side, but would go far to convince the Asian 
neutrals of the defensive nature of our purposes; failing 
American readiness to grant such recognition, the defensive 
purpose must be clearly stated in the alliance, and its scope be 
regionally limited accordingly. 

Third, every encouragement must be given to the Asian 
‘neutrals’ to take their own specific responsibility in safeguard- 
ing peace. We should welcome their policing of an armistice, 
under the United Nations or as a result of direct agreement 
among the belligerents. We should also make it clear that we 
shall be happy to see them take our place as guarantors of 
states which now seek the protection of a Western alliance, 
as soon as they are willing and able to do so. The point is that 
we have no more specific Western interests to defend in Asia, 
and no wish to draw the Asian neutrals to our side for such a 
purpose, Our only aim is to prevent the further advance of 
Communism — and for that it will be perfectly sufficient if the 
Asian neutrals are ready to defend their own cause. The day 
that Western policy succeeds in making this point obvious to 
Asian opinion, we shall be well on the way to solving our 
dilemma. 








ITALY AFTER THE SCANDALS 


Ninetta S. Jucker 


Six years ago, immediately after the elections of April 1948, 
a coalition government of the Scelba-Saragat type might have 
been ideal for Italy. With labour, public works and taxation 
in the hands of the Social Democrats, and education entrusted 
to the Liberals as a guarantee against clerical interference in 
the schools, Italians would have felt that, notwithstanding the 
overwhelming electoral advantage of the Christian Democrats, 
their country was on the way to achieving a synthesis between 
Catholic and lay forces which many believed to be the necessary 
and ultimate completion of their Risorgimento. Unfortunately 
the split in the ranks of the Socialist Party which took place in 
January 1947 on the issue of its relations to the Communists — 
an issue complicated by the drama of personal relationships 
and rivalries — had so weakened Italian socialism, creating a 
sense of inferiority in the branch less exclusively identified with 
the proletariat, that when this branch, the newly formed 
Social Democrat Party, determined to collaborate with 
Government, it was in fact unable to pull weight in the various 
de Gasperi teams and the result was the installation of five 
years of Christian Democrat régime. 

The roots of Christian Democracy are not very deep in 
Italian society of which this Party represents a horizontal 
section. Its leader boasts of the inter-class character of the Party 
as though this quality were evidence of strength and moral 
superiority. In fact the Party responds to no simple economic 
impulse and stands for neither a group nor a national interest 
(anti-Communism like ‘Peace’ is too abstract a concept normally 
to produce the coalescent action of an interest). Above all 
Christian Democracy does not represent the bourgeoisie in the 
sense in which Fascism was the economic and psychological 
expression of the middle classes. Of these the lower strata are 
impoverished and ‘proletarianized’ by post-war inflation while 
the big economic interests mistrust the social demagogy of the 
Christian Democrats. None the less the superficial extension of 
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Christian Democracy was swift and widespread, thanks to 
Italy’s peculiar administrative and political structure. A vast 
official bureaucracy and an ‘under-government’ consisting of 
innumerable economic and social organizations wholly or 
partially controlled by the State, were the channels through 
which Party interest permeated Italian society, while the 
political ‘clientéles’ (which so remarkably recall our own 
unreformed electoral system with its Treasury and private 
interest in boroughs) also served this end. The lay apostolate, 
Catholic Action, and the parishes, with their many educational 
and social institutions, were so many instruments through 
which Christian Democracy could penetrate and give its 
colour to society. On the surface the Christian Democrats 
appeared to have control almost as absolute as that which the 
fascists had possessed over the Italian State, and the Party 
leaders acquired the illusion that they controlled the nation 
body and soul, with the exception of a well-defined Communist 
and Socialist minority. Whereas, however, the Facists had held 
the state avowedly by right of conquest, the Christian Demo- 
crats came almost to believe that they held it by Divine Right. 
In this view the vote of April 18th, 1948, did not so much 
express the will of the Italian electorate as the intention of 
Providence which had manifested itself by moving the majority 
to vote for the Party of the Just. Having received this sign, the 
first duty of the Christian Democrats was to make sure that the 
power which had been given them should not be wrested from 
them by the ungodly.. This was the psychological premiss upon 
which they proposed the electoral reform which should have 
given them an untouchable majority. From this position they 
soon came to believe that their own faults are more venial than 
those of their adversaries. Salvemini, in a recent essay, 
brilliantly points out that ‘the clergy, who are now everywhere 
in control, and particularly the higher clergy, cannot distin- 
guish crime from sin: they condemn sin as though it were 
crime, and absolve crime as though it were sin’. 

In this spirit the Christian Democrats have administered 
Italy for years with as little true sense of political responsibility 
as the Fascists. But the last eight years have been years of econo- 
mic reconstruction during which huge sums have passed from 
government to private enterprise in the form of American aid, 
and in which vast programmes of urban expansion, more or 
less unplanned, have been developed in all the larger cities 
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where the great internal movement of population since the 
war has created new needs and new markets. Never as in these 
years has the connivance of government officials with business 
offered such high profits or so vast a field of operations. For a 
precedent one must look to the nineteenth century in France 
or Britain when urban expansion accompanied the great drive 
of the industrial revolution. It is no coincidence that the chief 
personage in the recent scandals, the Marchese Ugo Montagna, 
resembles, even in his false title, the wicked barons of Balzac 
and Dumas. The difference is, of course, that this — unlike the 
mid-nineteenth century — is not a period of prosperity in 
expanding markets; the fortunes which have been made 
and lost since the war have no constructive part in the economic 
development of the times, and the scandals themselves are 
mean and sordid with none of the fantastic boldness of the great 
historic frauds. 

When the tide of scandal broke upon the Italian public, 
people were amazed to discover that their new rulers appeared 
as greedy and corrupt as the Fascists. Closer examination of the 
scandals shows that the bulk of illicit or questionable operations 
were conducted in the two fields of speculation in building 
property and currency frauds based on import licences. The 
Montagna scandal, which is the more far-reaching aspect of 
the famous Montesi case, is essentially the story of dishonest 
speculation in building plots and real estate. It is characteristic 
of the times and of the psychology of the protagonists that a 
bribe (no matter whether real or imaginary) was conceived in 
terms of a city appartment. Anna Maria Caglio, the chief 
witness in the Muto trial, alleged that the complicity of the 
Chief of Police was to be bought by the present of a handsome 
flat. 

Side by side with the more sensational Montagna scandals, 
numerous other stories of illegal speculation in municipal 
building areas have come to light in Rome and other cities 
and have filled the papers for months, while in Milan a mara- 
thon trial is still proceeding against 148 persons accused of 
defrauding the State of milliards of lire by speculating in dollars 
on the strength of import licences never used for the purchase 
of goods. The Milan scandal, though in its way equally typical 
of the times — the operations were conducted during the 
Korean war when the dollar rose high above its official value — 
have not the same political implications as the Montagna affair. 
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Montagna operated in Rome and the persons in his net were 
not businessmen and agents de change but Christian Democrat 
politicians, government officials and civil functionaries of the 
Vatican. 

At first sight it appears a stroke of pure bad lack that the 
storm of scandal should have broken just at the outset of the 
Scelba ministry. On the very day on which Scelba — in popular 
imagination considered a policeman, the inventor of the 
‘Celere’ — became Prime Minister, the bandit Pisciotta, 
murderer of Giuliano, died mysteriously of poison in the 
Ucciardone prison in Palermo. The Mafia, it seemed, was at 
work. It was recalled that the Sicilian Prime Minister had been 
Home Secretary at the time of Giuliano’s death, and a vague 
shadow of distrust and unease fell over the Government. 
Shortly before this inauspicious beginning due, indeed, to mere 
coincidence, the spirit had moved a sensation-mongering 
journalist, Silvano Muto, owner and editor of a not very high- 
class illustrated weekly, to publish an article suggesting that 
the authorities had intervened to smother a police enquiry on 
the death of an unfortunate young woman in order to save the 
reputation of a Christian Democrat politician and his son. 
In reality the Muto article did little more than recapitulate 
the rumours concerning Wilma Montesi’s death, which had 
been running for weeks in Rome, particularly in pseudo- 
existentialist circles. For this article Muto was charged by the 
Public Prosecutor with sedition and immediately afterwards 
the storm broke over-Rome. Two young women appeared in 
the limelight. The first a scion of the wealthy professional 
bourgeoisie, the other an obscure country girl who had come 
to Rome to seek her fortune among the existentialists who 
flourish in the wake of the expanding cinema industry (the only 
industry in Rome except building and administration). Anna 
Maria Caglio, the chief witness, came forward of her own 
accord, to accuse her ex-lover, Ugo Montagna, of being the 
leader of a band of drug-traffickers who made use of handsome 
girls, such as Wilma Montesi, to animate the cocaine market. 
Montagna, according to his mistress, had covered himself 
against all possibility of attack by a vast network of more or 
less compromising relations with persons in the front rank in 
politics, the army and the Italian and Vatican civil service. 
Furthermore Anna Maria Caglio accused Piero Piccioni, the 
Minister’s son, of being implicated in Wilma Montesi’s death, 
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and alleged that Montagna had obtained the intervention of 
the Chief of Police to suppress the enquiry. 

Adriana Bisaccia, the second witness, was reported by 
numerous acquaintances to have boasted of knowing the truth 
about Wilma Montesi’s death, but professed to be afraid to 
speak, and nothing coherent was got out of her at the trial. 

At first these revelations left the public doubtful or incre- 
dulous, until unexpected corroboration appeared in a report 
on Montagna drawn up by the Carabinieri. Evidently the 
ex-Minister of the Interior, Fanfani, finding that superior 
police chiefs were under suspicion, had very properly entrusted 
the enquiry to the rival force. This report revealed that 
Montagna had been a Fascist spy, an informer for the Germans, 
and had ingratiated himself with the Allies, and that he had 
business and social relations with a vast number of persons 
hitherto considered of unimpeachable respectability. An 
enquiry into the activities of Montagna and his friends, from 
the political and fiscal angle, has been entrusted to the Minister 
de Caro. Whatever its results, the situation revealed by the 
Carabinieri report had obviously been in existence for several 
years. Why then did the scandals break when they did, and what 
gave them such political weight ? The answer is that the political 
situation had changed. The Christian Democrats no longer con- 
trolled all the levers of the State. The Scelba Government had 
taken over from its predecessor, the ephemeral Fanfani Ministry, 
the slogan of ‘moralization’. The purpose and distinguishing 
characteristic of the Scelba Saragat coalition was to be the 
inauguration of ‘clean government’. In this there was an 
implicit admission that public life required cleaning. In 
particular Italians were to be called upon to be honest in 
declaring their revenues. The other distinguishing feature of 
this government was to be the assult on the Communists, a 
motif also borrowed from Fanfani. The anti-Communist drive 
had been decided by Fanfani apparently in a last desperate 
effort to gain the benevolence of Mrs Luce, but it lost him the 
neutrality of the Socialists and brought his government to grief. 
Scelba also displays signs of an inferiority complex towards 
America, but in his case the policy appeared more logical 
in so far as he had been a great supporter of the so-called 
‘double-edged law’ which was to strike Fascists and Communists 
alike. 

In the period of maximum Christian Democrat control there 
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had been no lack of graft and abuses, but the Communists did 
not pay excessive attention to the problem of ‘malgoverno’ 
beyond taking it for granted as an element of their propaganda. 
It had rather been the prerogative of the liberals, the lay 
moralists of J] Mondo and Jl Ponte, Salvemini, Calamandrei, 
Ernesto Rossi, Jemolo, Pannunzio, Forcella and others, to point 
out and document the abuses of the ‘Under-Government’. 
These observers raised without solving it, the problem of the 
peculiar moral frailty of the Christian Democrats whom they 
described as combining the venality of the Fascists with the 
casuistry of clerical education. 

Wheu Scelba announced his anti-Communist drive the 
scandals acquired bargaining value for the Communists. 
Unita, Il Paese, Avanti published the scandals all over their 
front pages, and the rest of the press was obliged to follow suit. 
Interest in the scandals became so passionate that the circula- 
tion of all papers increased and the illustrated weeklies had to 
publish second editions. The Communists were now able to 
put pressure on the Government to ease up on its anti-Commu- 
nist persecutions. The scandals have been toned down, but the 
Government knows that if it puts on the screw they will come 
back into the front pages. 

It has been suggested (by Salvemini and other ‘wrong- 
headed’ persons) that Italians are indifferent to scandal con- 
cerning the corruption of government officials and in general 
to the misuse of power, and that only the pretty women 
involved in the Montesi case have given it such appeal. Enzo 
Forcella lamented in La Stampa that the Milan trial aroused 
not a tenth of the interest lavished on the Montesi case. It is 
true that the general public is more anxious to know the truth 
about Wilma Montesi’s death than the particulars of Mon- 
tagna’s deals with this or that public functionary, but there is 
a moral aspect of the case which has deeply troubled public 
opinion: the fear that justice has been tampered with, that the 
magistry has not been impartial. The prestige of the magistracy 
is a more serious matter than the integrity of government 
officials, concerning whom there is alas! a deep-rooted convic- 
tion here that those who are not corrupt are corruptible. But 
the Italians, for all their cynicism, have a deep sense of justice 
and a strong historic feeling for the law. In this case public 
opinion was troubled because it feared that the law had not 
taken its course where a minister’s son was concerned. Not that 
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the young man is considered guilty. But there have been two 
cases recently which have caused a great deal of stir, in which 
poor and uninfluential persons, arrested on suspicion of murder, 
have had the greatest difficulty in clearing themselves. Yolanda 
Bergamo, an unhappy servant girl, detained last year for the 
murder of a young woman in a holiday camp, was considered 
so ill-used by the police that she became for some weeks a 
popular heroine. The other case was that of Egidi, unemployed 
and almost indigent, arrested for the murder of a little girl who 
was raped and thrown into a well in a very poor suburb of 
Rome. Egidi under third degree confessed to the murder but 
afterwards retracted and was acquitted because of insufficient 
evidence. The case made a very great impression through the 
part played in it by the police. Inevitably these precedents were 
recalled by the public and it seemed that in the Montesi case 
the magistracy was using two different scales of value. It is 
most important to correct this impression and the point is most 
certainly appreciated by the magistracy, which is now deter- 
mined to get to the bottom of the affair. 

A press campaign alone will not move public opinion very 
deeply unless some fundamental cord is touched. The voting on 
June 7th, 1953, had shown that the Italian electorate was 
essentially dissatisfied with the Christian Democrat régime. 
The scandals had the effect of confirming the electorate in its 
judgment. People felt they had been right in refusing to renew 
the tremendous mandate of April 1948. But the Christian 
Democrat leaders were not psychologically conditioned to 
understand this lesson. They could not realize that when the 
godly fall below standard they must be treated in the same way 
as other people: punished if necessary, and at least removed 
from public office. Suspicion had reached the highest ranks of 
the Christian Democrat hierarchy. The assistant-secretary of 
the Party and his son were found to be on intimate terms with 
Montagna. Most devastating ofall the real and spurious evidence 
produced in this affair were the photographs of the young 
Spataro’s wedding, in which Scelba and Montagna appeared 
side by side, in continental fashion, as witnesses for the bride- 
groom. But, for de Gasperi, there could be no question of 
pandering to public opinion. The Christian Democrat Execu- 
tive must remain not merely above suspicion, but, by its nature, 
uncensurable. No resignations could therefore be tolerated. 
The unhappy Piccioni was not allowed to resign, and Scelba, 
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who might have retrieved the situation (and lived down the_ 


impossible photograph) had he been allowed to strike quickly 
and ruthlessly, removing from the sphere of Government even 
those unjustly tinged with suspicion, was obliged to stay his 
hand. Not only were no resignations tolerated, but Spataro 
himself, albeit discredited by his relations with Montagna, was 
entrusted with a public speech on ‘moralisation’. 

In the conception of its leader the Christian Democrat 
Executive appears to enjoy an extra-constitutional position 
somewhere between the President of the Republic and Govern- 
ment. The Executive, an irresponsible organ answerable only 
to the Party Congress (with no fixed date of convocation), 
tacitly presumes to be invested with powers little short of 
sovereign. It has the right to ‘indicate’ in the sense of ‘deter- 
mine’ the President’s choice of Prime Minister. It has the right 
not only to control government policy but to impose its will on 
the Prime Minister and inhibit his freedom of action in the 
matter of Cabinet changes, though this prerogative is specifi- 
cally assigned to him by the Constitution, The Executive also 
claims to exact unquestioning obedience from all parliamentary 
representatives of the Party, and to punish indiscipline with 
suspension or even expulsion. Again and again during the crisis 
which determined the resignation of Pella, de Gasperi reiterated 
his constitutional theories, in contrast to the sounder democratic 
doctrine of the aged Don Sturzo. In support of de Gasperi the 
semi-official paper, Ji Messaggero, argues in a leading article 
that deputies elected under proportional representation owed 
everything to their Party and should not act as though they 
enjoyed the prestige and independence of members of Parlia- 
ments elected on the simple majority system. (Carried to its 
logical conclusion this theory would reduce Parliament to a 
sort of shareholders’ meeting in which a few token deputies for 
each Party would have as many votes as their Party’s strength 
in the country warranted. It would certainly be unnecessary 
to maintain six hundred deputies.) A defective sense of the 
prestige and function of Parliament appears to be at the bottom 
of this attitude. This appeared very clearly during the Pella 
crisis. The ostensible reason for Christian Democrat dissatisfac- 
tion with the Pella Government was that by creating an 
atmosphere of national reconciliation directed principally 
towards the Monarchists and Fascists, Pella had relaxed the 
Government’s vigilance towards the Left and had opened the 
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door to Communist expansion. An alternative, and, inciden- 
tally, contradictory accusation, was that Pella, by tending to 
build up a right-wing block, was creating the premiss for a 
great Communist counter-offensive. Neither of these accusa- 
tions were justified by the facts of the situation. Clearly the 
fundamental reason for the Executive’s fierce hostility to Pella 
was that the Prime Minister, who possessed a truer sense than 
de Gasperi of the essence of parliamentary government, was not 
sufficiently docile towards the Party Executive. It was an act 
of great irresponsibility on the part of the Christian Democrat 
Executive to bring about the fall of the Pella Government 
without sufficiently appraising the consequences. In all proba- 
bility de Gasperi and the rest of the Executive expected the 
Prime Minister to conform to their directives — the question 
concerned the nomination of a Minister of Agriculture — and 
were, in fact, surprised when Pella stood out for the 
independence of his Cabinet. 

The Pella crisis brought to light a scandal which is really 
more significant for an understanding of the Italian situation 
than all the graft and corruption revealed by the Montesi/ 
Montagna affair. This was the existence, unknown to the Prime 
Minister, of a private wireless connexion between the Home 
Office and de Gasperi’s private residence at Castel Gandolfo. 
A conversation on this so-called ‘radio-bridge’ between de 
Gasperi and the Under-Secretary of State, Andreotti, was 
accidentally overheard by listeners to a television programme. 
The incident caused a stir and revealed the extra-constitutional 
nature of the control which the Party Executive was trying to 
exert on the Government. The Pella crisis was brought to a 
head outside Parliament and the Christian Democrat leaders 
never faced up to their responsibility in bringing the Govern- 
ment down. The evil consequence of this act was not so much 
the removal of a man — who may or may not be a future 
Giolitti or, conversely, an embryonic Salazar, but who is 
certainly the first Italian Prime Minister since 1948 to grasp 
the principles of responsible Cabinet government — as the 
wanton and lightheaded destruction of a parliamentary situa- 
tion in which the stalemate between Communists and Christian 
Democrats was beginning to give place to the development of 
a proper parliamentary dialogue between Government and 
Opposition. With Pella at the helm, conducting a policy of 
internal détente, Nenni was able to emerge as the potential 
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leader of the Opposition in contradistinction to Togliatti, and, 
for the first time since April 1948, the Italian Parliament looked 
like giving birth to a normal parliamentary Opposition with the 
proper socialist function of acting as a stimulus to Government 
in the sphere of reforms. While Pella stood for. reconciliation 
on the home front, Nenni represented the moderate Churchill 
line in foreign policy. Pella also assumed a somewhat more 
dignified attitude towards American interference in Italy than 
most Christian Democrat statesmen have been able to take. 
In these circumstances there really existed a possibility that 
Government and Opposition could be united over foreign 
policy which is an essential condition to free home politics 
from complete dependence on the external situation. Scelba 
was to discover this fact three months later, when — too late — 
he appealed to the monarchists to support EDC on the 
grounds that it was the tradition of the older democracies for 
Government and Opposition to be in agreement on foreign 
policy. 

The shift of emphasis within the parliamentary Opposition 
from the Communist to the Socialist camp was a process which 
could only develop in silence. Given a minimum of favourable 
international conditions, Nenni might have weaned his Party 
from its closer Communist ties, and given it autonomy and a 
personal programme. His speeches and articles during the five 
months of the Pella Administration were probably the most 
brilliant analyses of the situation put forward in the Italian 
political arena since the war. A new tone was being set in the 
Italian Parliament. But, with the fall of Pella, first Fanfani, 
then Scelba, and, most inopportunely of all, Saragat called on 
Nenni to show his hand. The Socialists were asked to make 
vows and declarations and to give all manner of impossible 
proof of the renunciation of their ties with the Communists. 
The work of five months was undone in a fortnight and Nenni 
had no choice but to reassert the total allegiance of the Socialists 
to the Communist alliance. 

The result of this forcing of a situation has not been what the 
Christian Democrats expected. Instead of consolidating the 
coalition between Catholics and Social Democrats, the setting 
at defiance of Nenni has led to unrest in both these Parties 
whose Left wings are more powerfully attracted towards the 
Socialist orbit than towards each other. 

The latent crisis between Left and Right among the Christian 
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Democrats is being precipitated by the impossible situation 
which Scelba has assumed. His programme of maximum 
reform without changing the social structure is a contradiction 
in terms. Given the state of Italian society it is impossible for a 
Government to set up as the promoter of a vast and costly 
programme of social welfare, and, at the same time, to embark 
on an anti-Communist campaign which cannot fail to set the 
Unions against it. This Government is not even in a position 
to put its threats into action, partly for fear of retaliation over 
the scandals, partly because it does not dare to interfere deeply 
in the Trade Union camp. The measures it has announced are 
pin-pricks which only serve to stimulate Communist propa- 
ganda but can make no substantial difference to the Party’s 
finances or discourage members from devoting themselves to its 
service. Only an American imagination could suppose that a 
little persecution will prevent people from working for the 
Communist cause. Scelba himself, it seems, has retracted or 
modified, openly or in secret, a number of the Government’s 
anti-Communist directions and has made it known publicly 
that his Government does not approve of the American policy 
of discrimination between Communist and non-Communist 
workshops in placing offshore orders with Italian firms. 

Meanwhile the ferment in the Christian Democrat Left 
appears to be reaching a climax. It stems not only from the 
bottom, that is from the young Christian Socialists who want 
the Church to take up the cause of the oppressed and disin- 
herited, but also from elements in the highest ranks of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. Vatican policy takes a long view and 
is little troubled by contingent issues. There are two alternative 
possibilities which the Church may have to face, and for one 
or other of which she must be prepared. Either the future is to 
see the political ascendency in Western Europe of the workers 
and their leaders, in which case the Vatican must choose 
between compromise and flight, or the Americans and Euro- 
peans will roll back the Communist tide, or at least contain it, 
in which case the Church will be able to maintain its traditional 
positions. In no circumstances can the Church allow Catho- 
licism to become a caste religion of the governing classes quite 
unrelated to the spiritual needs of the proletariat. 
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CONGRESS DANCES 
Bernard Wall 


The weather was filthy, an icy wind scurried round the corners 
of the streets and tore at my scanty clothes. Should I go into the 
Uffizi museum where there would be both warmth and art? 
No, pace Berenson, we are museums ourselves nowadays. 
Besides my free pass only began to operate on the morrow 
when the congress opened. What about Or San Michele just 
across the road? But Orcagna’s tabernacle would be veiled for 
Palm Sunday and besides I could see the Donatello and Verroc- 
chio and Nanni del Banco bronzes in their exterior niches in the 
cutting wind — providing witness to the existence of clarity in 
art rather than to my perception of it, a delicateness I might 
appreciate some other day, especially in the case of the old 
santo or prophet on the right. Besides, the groups of German, 
French, American and Swiss tourists gathered round their 
guides in the Piazza della Signoria looked like Dante’s souls in 
Purgatory. Mass-tourism is an absurdity in itself, a way of 
avoiding a final abandonment of the cultural inheritance by 
paying lip service that can be talked about way back home. 
The American girls were much the most beautiful in the Piazza. 
The Germans were dowdy and schoolmistressy, their faces 
shining with soapy enthusiasm for knowledge and Kunst. 
The American young men had crew cuts. By the fountain two 
middle-aged American women, accompanied by a man with 
field-glasses and camera, threw words into the wind: 

‘Now is this the original I wonder. . .?” 

“We must see the Venus’, grumbled the uglier one, sorefoot. 

No, I was too tempted by the green brown hills that you see 
at the ends of streets, the Fiesole ones and those of San Miniato; 
so I set out across the river on a two hours’ walk. First across 
the raggle-taggle of the Ponte Vecchio, then up the via San 
Leonardo between the walled gardens with olive trees pressing 
out overhead. Soon I was away from the explosions of the 
scooters and could hear the birds. Up and up. There was no-one 
on the silent paved road. Only an occasional glimpse of the 
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city across a brown valley of vines, olives and cypresses. 
Florence is still a small place, with some 300,000 inhabitants 
packed within walking distance of the Duomo - with no 
factories and no industry save tourism. Then I made along the 
main road under the cold lowering sky towards the Piazza 
Michelangelo. I have always gone to the Piazza Michelangelo 
when in Florence, probably because the first time I ever stayed 
there, in my teens, was under the shadow of San Miniato. It 
was as gloomy as the weather to think that thirty years had 
elapsed since then. I didn’t feel remotely older, only more tired 
at the walk. In the Piazza young Italian tourists who had 
arrived on Vespas were posing to be photographed before 
Michelangelo’s David. A broad-faced borghese shoved his 
spectacles on to his forehead, clenched his teeth ferociously and 
raised his arm in the Fascist salute. All the group shouted the 
jokes at once. But jokes in Italian always sound long-winded, 
there are so many syllables that you see what’s coming too far 
ahead, but jokes in dialect are said to be good. Also there were 
fattish shapely women of the middle classes, rivals of the worst 
French or English middle classes: ‘In fondo é un bel apparta- 
mento ma, almeno lo dice il mio marito, il bagno. Les 

Below the terrace a girl was exercising a bull terrier under a 
notice prohibiting one to have dogs other than on a lead — cani 
sciolti. The sky was so leaded that I thought it was going to 
snow. 

I returned along the Lungarno. But the old Lungarno is no 
more — the hotels and pensions where the great eccentric 
Victorians lived and worked were blown up in 1943 and no 
rebuilding will bring back their weathered pink fagades. I saw 
a plaque marking the house where Rainer Maria Rilke spent 
a year in 1896 and where, in his Florentine Journals, he first 
exhibited Ja sua vocazione letteraria. What were his Florentine 
journals? They may have been sad and neurotic, but the 
thought of him gave me strength of purpose to hold out against 
abstract discussions about culture at our Congress. 

All the intellectual matcrial I had gathered by bedtime my 
first night consisted in two fiches advertising nocturnal attrac- 
tions — they had been handed to me as I had been gloomily 
devouring an Osso buco in a local restaurant: 

Dancing Club 
BLUE PEARL 
Il locale veramente caratteristico 
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CONGRESS DANCES 


DANZE E ATTRAZIONI 
INTERNAZIONALI 

Tutte le sere ore 22 
Holidays at 17 hrs 
AMERICAN BAR 
Complesso Caratteristico 
THE MOST CHARMING NIGHT CLUB IN TOWN. 

I wondered what ‘Holidays at 17 hrs’ were. 

Next morning the convention of the Executive Committee 
of the Société Européenne de Culture assembled in the Palazzo 
Vecchio at 10.30 a.m. For meeting place we were given the 
private quarters of the Sindaco of Florence, La Pira. Oh, how 
different the offices of an Italian mayor from those of an 
English one! We found ourselves gathering in a sala painted, 
in the Venetian manner, with scenes of the four elements — 
nude giants hammering at forges to represent fire, lush Venuses 
in their Renaissance nakedness rising from the sea, about half 
a dozen of them, and old Tritons swimming with their beards 
awash to represent water. Outside our windows was a square 
terrace overlooking the roofs of the city, the domestic scenes of 
washing hanging out of vine-trailing balconies and that 
fascinating architecture of tradition — you add a top story to 
your palazzo when you can afford it, and when this has been 
done every several hundreds of years, and the whole has been 
weathered by an age, you look upon that perfect dreamworld 
constructed of children’s bricks. To leave our sala we had to 
pass through the Sala del Cinquecento with its recollections of 
Cronaca and Vasari, Leonardo and Michelangelo. 

A horseshoe table of painted wooden desks, school desks, was 
arranged in the centre of our sala, for the some twenty invités to 
sit around. At Congresses it is rather a question of seeing the old 
familiar faces. There was Antony Babel, in the chair, and the 
Secretaire Général, notre ami Campagnolo as he is called in 
discussions, which are carried on in French. The French were 
perhaps the most numerous of the delegates: Jean Wahl, 
Amrouche, Pére Maydieu of the Dominicans who are so much 
in the news, Louis Guilloux, Mayoux, Bédarida. Next came the 
Italians, who included Norberto Bobbio, Umberto Morra, and 
Mucchi the Socialist Realist painter. The English came third, 
with John Lehmann, Cecil Sprigge and myself. Spain and 
Germany had one ‘representative’ each, they were Hans 
Peschke and Carner. At later meetings the President of the 
7 
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Société took the chair. He is Giovanni Ponti, also President of 
the Venice Biennale and at present a minister in Scelba’s 
government. 

I believe I am one of the foundation members of the S E C. 
Readers may recall that the society, which is financially backed 
by the Biennale, exists to bring what it calls hommes de culture 
of different nationalities and of every kind of conviction together 
to discuss problems affecting art and culture in the world as it 
now is, and to take some kind of action. (There has been a good 
deal of debate about what the action should be.) As for the 
members, even now this would appear to be a rather arbitrary 
matter. Originally the Society was intended to include persons 
from the other side of the Iron Curtain as well as from this side. 
Those from the other side have never, to my knowledge, 
appeared. Perhaps it is a good thing. I subscribe because I am 
perfectly ready to discuss with Communists, though I find the 
arguments boring. Why am I there? I have always insisted 
that I represent nothing very definite in British culture, indeed 
my ideal is to represent myself. I think the answer is that 
international congresses need people who mix and who can talk 
languages other than their own without embarrassment. 

But abstract discussions about culture-seem to me a constant 
danger in international societies, and the S E C is no exception 
to this. rule. All the British visitors who have ever attended its 
meetings have protested in almost identical terms; however 
used they are to continental thought and speech, they sooner or 
later begin reacting according to the fameux empirisme britan- 
nique. John Lehmann and Sprigge soon began being empirical, 
as the discussions progressed, and so did I. In fact this empirisme 
so much governs the thoughts of us islanders that we really 
cannot conceive any other way of regarding problems. It is a 
crucial thing in politics, of course. We regard politics as a 
means, a good political system is one that works well. Hence 
the complete failure of le Marxisme in the British Isles despite 
its enormous influence over the Continent. Marxism the 
abstraction is not worth discussing. The English mind demands 
simply and solely to know what in practice happens in Russia 
or China, whether there are concentration camps, whether 
there is freedom of speech and movement, whether there is a 
new ruling class and what sort of standard of living the workers 
have — and no scrutinizing of Das Kapital will ever tell us those 
things. And the same applies to ‘culture’. In fact ‘culture’ isn’t 
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an English word at all, or at least we think of ‘promoting 
culture’ in terms of writing books or painting pictures and 
helping others to do the same. This point of view usually has 
the support of the poets and novelists and artists amongst the 
délegués, whatever their nationality. We would like the S E C to 
have a palazzo somewhere of its own — such as was planned 
two years ago when there was the idea of our administering the 
Fondazione Cini on the island of San Giorgio in Venice - 
where young artists and writers could stay at a nominal rent. 
We would like to protest against restrictions on personal free- 
dom and so on. We do not like these great palaces of abstract 
words which some of our colleagues employ, the problémes 
posés, the résolutions and the distinctions. They are boring, and 
we are not even sure whether they have any useful meaning. 

I must confess that I spent a great deal of time during the 
meetings doodling, or staring at the wall fresco representing 
Fire opposite me and at the nymphs I could see through the 
corner of my eye, or whispering with Louis Guilloux — like a 
bad boy at school. And if I didn’t play truant it was precisely 
because years of schooling had conditioned me not to. When I 
look at my notes I see I made a collection of learned clichés 
which were bandied backwards and forwards — I am sure the 
people in the frescoes on the walls had never heard so many 
dead words: 

‘Un homme qui a beaucoup d’ influence dans le monde de la culture . 

‘Un des problemes les plus compliqués et, st j’ose ajouter, les 
pressants de la culture Europénne. . 

‘La synthése de la politique de la culture qu'il s’agit de trouver... . 

If the French is a bit peculiar it must be remembered that 
most of us were not Frenchmen though we mouthed these 
formidable words like Demosthenes his stones. I find I also 
wrote a few lines of doggerel which anyone can psycho-analyse: 


Le probléme 

qui me fait blém - 
ir, c'est que jai 
trouvé une synthése 
en Corréze. 

Elle était culturelle 
mais pas belle 
celle 

que jai aimée. . . 
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But what is after all a ‘cultural synthesis’? And, yet one 
further complaint. Why must Italians talk about History, 
Histoire, La Storia, as though it were a person? I think the great 
Don Benedettone is responsible for a lot. But when the Allies 
landed in Sicily Mussolini exclaimed: ‘History has seized us by 
the throat.’ Shifting the blame on to someone else. 


* * * * 


Congresses are like ocean liners. There is always a Plot and 
an Underplot. The Plot consists in going to America or dis- 
cussing culture. The Underplot consists in the development of 
human relationships in the widest variety of pleasant sur- 
roundings. You are closed in with the other Congressistes like 
a sea voyager. You talk a great deal, which is agreeable and 
probably instructive — though less so as you get older, for your 
head and heart can only compass a certain amount of know- 
ledge and experience.and to make way for fresh you have to 
jettison something already acquired. 

Plot and Underplot develop conjointly. The Underplot is by 
tradition flippant, and the flippancy is in last analysis one’s 
defence against the disproportions of learned discussion. The 
Underplot that concerned me began on the first day with my 
friend Guillaume with whom I had lunch. For we began, just 
like people on a steamer, discussing the influence of sex on life -— 
it is an inexhaustible subject for men who are alone — we 
decided that no discussion of culture could possibly be satis- 
factory unless it included a discussion of sex, and we wailed 
that there were quelques éléments amongst us who would inhibit 
it. Que voulez-vous, said Guillaume, Ce sont les morts. We also 
talked about religion and the possibilities of life after death — 
the only other subject that can bring pubs and clubs to life — 
and ended up in an espresso bar in the via Calzaioli in the 
highest spirits and behaving in a way quite unsuitable for 
hommes de culture who take their culture as korses take oats: 

Dis donc, as-tu vu la petite brunette qui vient de passer? Ah, signorina, 
bella bella signorina, excusez moi. . . . 

After all Florence is the city of Boccaccio. But to return. 

No people are more hospitable than Italians, and no people 
have anything like the same means for providing pleasure for 
their foreign visitors. Discussions about culture were not the 
only thing. Each day there was some festivity or manifestation — 
whether a trip to some famous fratioria in the hills, a lunch with 
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the authorities of the city or of some Enie, a visit to the villas 
of the Medici or the villa of Mr Berenson, theatres and concerts 
— and of course all these things were sprinkled with plentiful 
ricevimentt of the kind at which one drinks Vermouth in palatial 
surroundings and one isn’t sure with whom. 

One of the more remarkable experiences was our reception 
by the Sindaco of Florence, La Pira. I have never seen him 
before, though he is known from end to end of Italy for his 
originality. In Florence they call him JI Santo, either approvingly 
or satirically according to outlook. La Pira’s basic idea seems 
to be the practical application of the Gospels to politics and 
social life. He lives as a monk, even his clothes, so I am told, 
are provided for him by a committee of pious women, and 
when he is not administering the day-to-day business of the 
city he is to be found lecturing factory workmen and employers 
on ‘the just wage’ or Christian dignity, or supporting strikers. 
His political speeches have the widest retentissement in Italy — 
he had just, these days, made a statement condemning the 
hydrogen bomb in the name of Christianity — and his views 
were being given banner headlines in the extreme left press. 
But I hadn’t expected to see such a tiny man, or such a talkative 
one. An Italian colleague whispered to me as we went into his 
working office: ‘the main thing to understand about the 
sindaco is that he is a Sicilian’. Sicilian indeed, almost the cari- 
cature of one, his face and eyes in a constant animation, his 
hands raised in jerky gestures like a marionette (the smallness 
of his figure adds to this impression) his ‘beato’ smile. Sicilian, 
too, was his manner of conversation. In fact nobody could get 
a word in, so uninterrupted was his flow: about Florentine art, 
about the work of being a sindaco, about freedom and universal 
toleration, about history — with quotations from Das Kapital, 
from the gospels (in Latin) from St Augustine’s City of God, 
and from the Divine Comedy. What would be interesting, I 
thought, would be to hear his views on the extraordinary 
developments that have been taking place within Azione 
Cattolica in Italy (the religious organization that comes out in 
elections to defeat the Communists). The crisis that seems to 
be taking place within Catholic Action may well be crucial 
for the whole existence of Parliamentary government in Italy. 
Professor Gedda, the present head, who was nominated by 
Pope Pius XII would appear to be a man whose sympathies 
are of the extreme right, and his influence certainly operates 
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to help those Demo-Christians who would prefer an alliance 
with the Monarchists and Neo-Fascists to the alliance with the 
non-totalitarian parliamentary parties on which the Republic 
is based. There are strong forces in the Vatican obviously 
favouring this view. Yet a whole group of regional leaders of the 
youth movement have recently resigned as a protest against 
Professor Gedda’s policy. How much is Pope Pius XII, now a 
very sick man, identified with this right wing manceuvre? 
How much would a change in Pontiff influence the prospects 
of the Demo-Christians? These are vital questions for Italy, 
everyone is asking them, and it would take many pages of 
distinctions and nuances to attempt to answer them. 

More agreeable than these speculations was the visit to 
Fiesole, one evening, for the performance of the St Mathew 
Passion, which was conducted by Bernhard Baumgartner and 
performed by the Salzburg Mozarteum in the Cathedral. 
Even the weather seemed to have cleared for the occasion, the 
windows of the magnificent eleventh-century church were 
outlined with flickering nightlights which picked out the faces 
of the crowds of onlookers outside, and the inevitable Cara- 
binieri lined up to prevent gate-crashing. Inside the orchestra 
and the choir were gathered in the chancel, for the high altar 
was masked, and as the choir answered the recitative and the 
strings took up we were wafted into the eighteenth century and 
into that solemn Protestant spirituality which I associate with 
Bach — intensified, perhaps even suggested, by the German 
words: 

Nun ist der Herr zur Ruh’ gebracht 
Die Miih’ ist aus 

Die unsere Siinden thm gemacht 

O selige Gebeine. . . . 

Mein Fesu, gute Nacht. . 


I don’t know who wrote the libretto, and anyway it is pretty 
poor stuff except for the Gospel words themselves. Yet it is more 
dignified than the religious words Catholics wrote at the same 
period, for they would have filled the atmosphere with clouds 
of supernumary angels and other miraculous figures in the 
last stages of disrepair before Sacri Cuori began being manufac- 
tured on a commercial basis. Manzoni is the only Italian writer 
who had something of this austere poetry of religion, and 
doubtless he derived it from his ex-Calvinist wife. 
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Meanwhile the Underplot was thickening and coming to 
crisis. By now Guillaume had discovered an attractive Finnish 
girl who accompanied him everywhere. Cultural meetings in 
Italy always pick up a lot of extra people as they move on, like 
snowballs — there are free tickets for concerts, for instance, and 
free meals. The strength and weakness of Gerda was that she 
spoke no known language with any apparent fluency. She had 
a few words of German, I discovered, but she usually expressed 
her feelings by a harmonious grunt (that meant pleasure, as 
with drinks or cream cakes) or a groan (meaning pain, as when 
she caught sight of some German tourist in a badly cut cos- 
tume). This being so, though Guillaume, Gerda and I spent 
many hours together I have no idea what Gerda’s cultural 
claims were or weren’t. But this didn’t worry Guillaume. He 
passed her off with a wave of supreme confidence, and soon 
everyone else took her for granted. ‘Mademoiselle vient aussi?” 
was the polite formula before an excursion. ‘Elle est trés gentille, 
la petite?’ was Guillaume’s only observation. ‘Elle connait la vie, 
que veux-tu?” 

But by the last evening Gerda came near to catastrophe. 
We had planned to dine together with John, and soon after I 
arrived at the trattoria, the first there, I was joined by a breath- 
less Guillaume, all covered with oil and sweat and despair 
written on his face. ‘Ecoute mon vieux, Gerda est coincée dans 
Pascenseur. Peux-tu venir?” 

We ran rather than walked across a piazza with stone galleries 
in the twilight towards the scene of the catastrophe. Guillaume 
speaks no Italian, he needed an interpreter. The lift, I gathered, 
had stopped between two floors, and in it was Gerda, as cut 
off from the world as in a sunken submarine — she had been 
there two hours already. How in the world could we get her 
out. 

The servants were wringing their hands. ‘Oggi festa . . . 
niente da fare . . . nessuno vuol venire aiutarci. . . .. Could we 
manage to get Gerda out with a rope? When I looked from the 
top story down the lift-well I could see the roof of the lift poised 
tantalizingly. Gerda, surely, would be athletic. 

‘Sind Sie da?’ I shouted down in my pigin German. 

A muffled ‘Fawohl’ came from the interior of the lift. There was 
no hope of getting at the lift from above, for naturally the doors 
wouldn’t open until it reached floor level, some floor. 

Meanwhile the Italians were shouting up from below. 
‘Pazienza. Povera, povera signora.’ 
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We descended again to the ground floor and then by a ladder 
into the basement where the exiguous machinery that worked 
the lift was installed. There was only one thing for it. It would 
be no good waiting until, eventually, the electricity began 
functioning again. We simply had to turn the wheel that 
worked the lift by hand. It was a greasy wheel hidden in a 
corner and defended by a well-greased and blackened wire 
rope. So Guillaume got at one side and I at the other and, 
one pushing, the other pulling, we managed to turn the wheel. 
We were soon covered with sweat and pitch. 

‘Each time the wheel makes a complete revolution,’ said 
Guillaume, ‘the lift rises one millimetre’. 

We were about another three-quarters of an hour sweating 
at the wheel. Then came a huge chorus of shouts from the top 
of the lift well. Gerda had got out at last. 

Later we went with Gerda to a night club which might have 
been in Manchester or Lyons or Cincinatti. Plainly a /uogo 
veramente caratteristico, for it was extremely dear and done up 
with coloured glass as hideous as care could make it. The only 
thing singular about it was its name. It was called, believe it 
or not, Jl Buco di Beatrice. Maundy Thursday dawned and my 
last day in Florence. 
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PEEPING TOM AND DOUBTING THOMAS 
Humphry Osmond 


' Superintendent of the Saskatchewan Mental Hospital. 


Mr Alastair Sutherland’s review of Mr Aldous Huxley’s The 
Doors of Perception is a piquant mixture of the sensitive and the 
vexatious. It is so lively and readable that it scarcely seems fair 
to cavil. Unlike many who have praised or blamed Mr Huxley’s 
new book, he has been to see for himself. But because he is a fellow 
explorer, I think we have a right to expect more from him than 
from the armchair boys who are always with us. 

Take Mr Sutherland’s account of what he calls his ‘phantasy’ 
under marijuana. (I have never been quite clear what he or any- 
one else means by phantasy. The word ‘experience’ seems more 
accurate. I don’t doubt that this happened, so why should he beg 
the question by calling it phantasy ?) He writes : 


‘The nearest I came to the mystical revelations experienced 
by the more fortunate, though so often and so regrettably 
fading “in the light of common day” was when I had a 
phantasy in which I saw and heard and felt the cosmic 
rhythm moving and sounding and pulsating, the visual images 
being of light and colours whose rhythm was contained within 
a circular form, and the whole suggesting to me that “this is 
the principle in the universe, this is what makes everything 
tick!” I have no doubt that the basis of the phantasy was 
sexual. Also I might add, I was at the time taken up with the 
idea of rhythm being expressed in every type of form and 
activity, with the idea of the dance of life.’ 


It seems to me that Mr Sutherland had an astonishing experi- 
ence in which certain aspects of existence were revealed to him. 
However, as soon as the revelation was over he hastily started 
rationalizing, forgetting Traherne, forgetting Jesus’ advice: 
‘Except ye be as little children’, he fudges up a very unconvincing 
and weak explanation — ‘I have no doubt that the basis of this 
phantasy was sexual’. He produces no tittle of evidence to support 
this and I for one don’t believe a word of this pious genuflexion 
to Orthodox Freudianity. Is it not as logical to believe that the 
17* 
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satisfying nature of sexuality lies in it’s mirroring, however dimly, 
that creative principle ? 

Mr Sutherland, a peeping Tom at a knot-hole in the Doors of 
Perception, hoping to see something funny or perhaps one of 
those delectable houris so often revealed to Mahometans, appears 
to have seen, heard, and felt something entirely unexpected. 
Shaken, but still blasé, he hurriedly assures his friends that there 
was nothing much there except ‘a phantasy with a sexual basis’. 
This will prove satisfying and reassuring to all except those who 
have an inkling of what Mr Sutherland is talking about. He does 
his best to repair the breach in his right little tight little universe, 
but is this possible ? 

Let us skip his quotations from old magic books, which he 
cunningly arranges so as to give his writing an air of jaunty phoni- 
ness, and look at some of the problems which he raises and which 
are worth some thought. 

Mr Sutherland contends that only Mr Huxley could pass 
through that particular door in that particular wall. He does not 
raise the point whether we come to the same or different magic 
gardens once through the door. It is hard, at present, to deny or 
confirm this. We have so few accurate accounts of different doses 
of a standard preparation of any one of these hallucinogenic sub- 
stances being given to the same person in the same setting. 
Hashish (marijuana), for instance, is well known for the great 
variability of different samples of the hemp resin. We do not know 
its active principle for sure and so cannot make it synthetically. 
Mr Sutherland may not have taken enough to do more than pro- 
duce transient changes in mood and perception, except on this one 
occasion. This can probably be solved once these astonishing sub- 
stances are given the attention which they deserve for philoso- 
phical, aesthetic, scientific, religious and purely medical reasons. 

There is another problem. Mr Huxley is not only a very acute 
and enormously learned observer, but is also a professional re- 
porter of what he observes. Years of practice have made him 
marvellously skilled in transmitting nuances of human experience 
and behaviour. If he and I went to a funeral and were to write an 

account of it, he would describe the choirboys looking like a 
cricket team composed solely of umpires, which might get across 
the atmosphere of the service much more vividly than my observa- 
tions that their cassocks were iil-fitting. Now when it comes to 
observing and reporting ‘the cosmic rhythm, sounding and pul- 
sating’, Mr Huxley would describe the experience in accurate and 
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jewelled metaphors which would echo and resonate in the hearts 
of his readers, while I would hobble behind with ‘unbelievable, 
indescribable’, etc., which would evoke very little. Mr Sutherland, 
seeing our two accounts (provided that he didn’t immediately 
insist that Mr Huxley’s experience had a purely sexual basis and 
refuse to listen to the wise man’s doubts) would assume that we 
had had different experiences. It is an old mistake to assume that 
the dumb are necessarily blind and deaf. ; 

Neither Mr Huxley nor Mr Sutherland had many of the more 
distressing symptoms such as disordered thinking, volition, mood, 
and especially perhaps, disturbances in the perceived body which 
occur not infrequently to those who use chemical aids to cleanse 
the doors of perception. These symptoms appear, from our 
studies in Saskatchewan, to be related to the dose of the particular 
drug, the susceptibility of the subject and the amount of social 
stress to which he is subjected. In a severe intoxication, the sub- 
ject may be entirely unable to communicate the vivid and 
astonishing happenings which occur. Later, when it is all over, he 
may be extremely reluctant to recapture that ecstasy and terror 
in words. It seems to me that in certain circumstances, all of us 
have access to other aspects of reality, but whether we can tell 
other people about them, and just how we experience them, de- 
pends upon our individual intellectual and emotional make-up. 
Hardly any of us understand these happenings, they are alien to 
us, and how we respond to the unfamiliar or the transformation 
of the familiar, depends on our personality. 

Mr Sutherland begs the question when he quibbles as to 
whether these states of altered awareness are ‘high or low’. The 
point is that they are quite different from our common awareness. 
I am not convinced that it is useful to equate the mescal world 
with a primitive vision. Animals mostly have a poor and restricted 
vision, and no one has so far shown what biological advantage is 
incurred by the very wide range of colour vision which we 
humans enjoy. I doubt whether pre-literate men should be called 
primitive. I don’t know why we should necessarily label the child’s 
vision as primitive or whether it is useful to do so. It seems true, 
as Traherne insists, that we have to learn the ‘dirty devices’ of the 
world to survive in it. But Traherne also says that as he became 
older he unlearnt those ‘dirty devices’. These drug induced states 
are, I think, one way to start unlearning those dirty but protective 
devices. 

Doubting Thomas, rather than believing Peter, is the prototype 
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of our questioning and inquisitive age. Other peoples’ experience 
is of little use to us, because in our technological society, last year’s 
model is old and this year’s model is already out of date. It is 
possible, too, that our very high vitamin diet makes spontaneous 
experiences of the transcendental less frequent than they used to 
be. Our doubts have paid off handsomely. Our world is more 
comfortable, more hygienic, more predictable, and no longer 
ridden by the grosser sorts of superstition. It is not any more 
tolerant or peaceable or wiser, and it is infinitely more precarious. 
Doubting Thomas must ever gash more deeply the world itself, 
just to show what he can do when he pleases. The danger of 
learning how to control Nature, without first discovering how to 
understand and so control ourselves, is now all too clear. 

It has always been prudent to be aware of these other aspects 
of reality and now it is essential if we are to survive. It is because 
we are now, if we choose, able to show that we are probably not, 
to use Mr Sutherland’s own curious phrase, ‘animals with con- 
sciousness who have reached a certain level of development’, but 
beings with an access to heavens and hells (for they are all there 
once the doors of perception have been cleansed) which lie inside 
and around us. But where are these mysterious, awesome and 
enchanting mindscapes? Here is a mighty challenge for scientific 
investigation, if science is, as Herbert Dingle claims, ‘the rational 
correlation of experience’; and no scientist has, so far as I know, 
objected to this definition. The neurologists have got no further 
than Mr Sutherland’s phantasy; many philosophers are too busy 
with semantic conundrums; many theologians avoid commenting 
on things which orthodox science is unsure about; only a few 
philosophically-minded parapsychologists, such as Dr John 
Smythies in British Columbia, have begun to tackle this enormous 
problem. 

It is here, just when I should be giving Mr Sutherland some 
resounding buffets, that I discover that he deplores as much as I 
do the general failure to investigate these phenomena scientifically. 
This is disarming, but is it consistent? It seems to me that, in spite 
of his jaunty explanations, ‘the cosmic rhythm moving and 
sounding and pulsating’ will not be silenced. In spite of himself, he 
is forced to declare its extraordinary importance for us all. 

The difference then, between Mr Huxley and Mr Sutherland, 
seems to be that, while both agree that science, religion and 
philosophy should inquire into these matters, Mr Huxley con- 
siders that our experience is widened by these inhibitors of brain 
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function, Mr Sutherland demonstrates at least one way to avoid 
admitting that it has been widened, by suggesting that it has 
become more primitive. As I understand him, Mr Huxley does 
not advocate frequent mescal jags, he simply hopes that one day 
science and society will combine. to make these lovely, awesome, 
terrible, and as Mr Sutherland says, jolly and queer experi- 
ences, available to those who might benefit from them. 
Naturally there will have to be precautions, but Mr Huxley 
emphasizes this. 

One day I hope to meet Mr Sutherland and hear more about 
his exploration of the inscape. Perhaps I can persuade him to use 
some more reliable tool than reefers, which fluctuate in quality 
and are frequently adulterated by their peddlers. Who can tell 
that, if instead of being a peeping Tom at a knot-hole in the doors, 
he could see more clearly, he might feel less of a doubting 
Thomas, and would no longer have to excuse himself for having 
seen ‘the cosmic rhythm, moving and sounding and pulsating’ ? 


Mr Sutherland replies:— 
I don’t have Dr Osmond’s difficulties over the word phantasy. 
Images which come from within are called ‘phantasy’ (used 
descriptively, not evaluatively), and especially, says the O.E.D., 
when ‘extravagant’ or ‘visionary’. I had only intended the state- 
ment that this experience had a sexual basis to be informative; 
Dr Osmond for no reason assumes that it is an attempt to dismiss 
its significance. The experience was accompanied by sexual 
exitation; physical — yet it seemed my conscious mind was not 
then aware of anything physical : the ‘phantasy’ or whatever was 
happening in my consciousness was quite abstract. I am sure with 
Dr Osmond that sexuality does mirror something of the ‘creative 
principle’: the only thing I would make clear is that if we use 
the word ‘revelation’ of such an experience I still feel that we are 
entitled — indeed bound — to evaluate it in recollection afterwards 
as we would do less unusual and more amenable experiences, 
whether ‘higher’ or ‘lower’. 

I do not doubt Mr Huxley’s ability to report vividly what he 
comes across. But I am surprised that Dr Osmond should say 
I am quibbling when I question his interpretation of his experi- 
ence. Of course these states of altered awareness are different 
‘from our common awareness’ — and therefore exciting, and also I 











believe valuable, at least to certain individuals, and especially 
today when most men and women are cut off even from many 
aspects of consciousness which were evident four hundred years 
ago. I believe that an occasional vacation from our ordinary (I 
am tempted to say ‘over-civilized’) states of consciousness, or selves, 
is a good thing. But belonging to the Twentieth Century West, 
Mr Huxley, Dr Osmond and I seek explanations for what occurs 
— and I find Mr Huxley’s (as in his ‘Mind at Large’ theory and 
his peculiar philosophizing about art) not only open to question, 
but untenable. I would add that it had never occurred to me that 
in suggesting that an effect of mescal might be to give one for a 
moment a more primitive or child’s consciousness, that I was 
thereby denying that our experience was widened by taking the 
drug. 
I think both Mr Huxley and Dr Osmond are too optimistic in 
believing that anyone can slip through the wicket-gate of mescalin 
into the same magic garden as Mr Huxley. I did not deal with 
Mr Huxley’s entertaining comments in the later part of his book 
because when, for instance, he was comparing mescalin and 
alcohol, I wasn’t sure how much was ironical, and how much was 
not. 

Two small points. It does not seem helpful for Dr Osmond to 
use the expression ‘Peeping Tom’, which is almost rude. And his 
two opening sentences would serve admirably as a comment upon 
The Doors of Perception. 

The last paragraph I do appreciate — it would be churlish for 
me to cavil further after such a promise. 

ALASTAIR SUTHERLAND 
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MASQUING-GEAR 
Iain Hamilton 


Scotland may now be grasped by a Scotsman as readily and com- 
pletely as ever Ithaca by Odysseus. From high above the Gram- 
pians, on the way to Inverness or Aberdeen, one spans the 
country from sea to sea; and, between the salt bounds, mountain 
and valley and moor and plain compose themselves in a peculiarly 
satisfying pattern of opposites. So may the eye now confirm what 
imagination has always comprehended. The idea of Scotland is 
made manifest as an entity to which a man may reasonably give 
an active loyalty, as a totality which is large enough to contain 
a full variety of people, place, and manner, yet small enough to be 
apprehended as a whole and lapped about by a single individual 
affection. It is a moving experience for a Scot, and especially, I 
think, for one returning after long absence, to fly for the first time 
over his country and seize it visually once and for all. Thus the 
dullest of us may for a moment at any rate know something of 
the exultation which the most earthbound of Scottish poets may 
presumably enjoy without benefit of wings; and glimpse, however 
briefly, that sense of unity which, in their more elevated moments 
the Makars of the twentieth century are trying to express — even 
when they are not writing explicitly of Scotland or of their feeling - 
towards it. For I believe that somewhere, at whatever distance, 
behind almost every utterance by a Scottish poet of to-day lies 
the feeling of : 
This is my own, my native land. 


* * * * 


The sentiment is not to be despised, and it may well be argued 
that the Scottish writer is to be envied, in that his national loyalty 
is, or may be, entirely natural, entirely real, entirely manageable 
by the imagination. For although the zeiigeist makes its melan- 
choly self known wherever and in whatever form it pleases, it must 
fight hard to make an impression on the wiry man who knows his 
home and finds its existence proved upon the pulse, the man 
whose feet are planted firmly upon particular ground and who is 

















aware of the existence, beneath the surface, of ‘strong roots among 
the clay and worms’. Those abstract Furies which harry the poets 
of the modern megalopolis will be hard put to it to get their claws 
into the man with a lively regard for the concrete and the present. 
Just such a regard has traditionally been a marked characteristic 
of Scottish poetry. 


To dance thir damosellis them dicht, 
Thir lasses licht of laitis, 
Their glovis was of the raffel richt, 
Their schoon was of the straitis; 
Their kirtillis were of lincome licht, 
Weil press’d with mony plaitis; 
They were so nice when men them nicht, 
They squealit like ony gaitis, 
So loud 
At Christis Kirk of the green, that day. 


The actual scene lives to-day as it lived in the fifteenth century. 
This concern for particularity of human life and movement is the 
very backbone of the Scottish tradition, and the Scot who 
despises it or under-rates it should, if he cannot find correction 
nearer home, remind himself of Garcia Lorca, un andaluz tan 
claro, whose genius was unassailable so long as he remained true 
to Andalusia but which fell to pieces when he became, for an 
uncomfortable interlude, the Poeta en Nueva York. For the 
Scottish poet, as for the Andalusian, it is in the particular and 
concrete and actual alone that strength may be found to encom- 
pass the general. 


The Rose of all the world is not for me. 

I want for my part 

Only the little white rose of Scotland 

That smells sharp and sweet — and breaks the heart. 


That is one way — Hugh MacDiarmid’s — of putting it. (In pass- 
ing I may also. observe that the ‘Rose of all the World’ was not 
for Yeats either once he had discovered his home and named his 
ancestors and begun to realize himself, through that tremendous 
process which culminated in the magnificent austerity of his later 
years.) But the third line of MacDiarmid’s poem brings me back 
to the point with which I began, and which must be grasped if 
there is to be any understanding of the contemporary literary 
scene in Scotland. Any comparable expression of national senti- 
ment would be virtually impossible to-day for an English or an 
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American poet. England for the English poet is the air he breathes 
and takes for granted. America, though to a lesser extent, is the 
same for an American. It was not always so, of course, but 
attitudes possible and proper to a Milton or a Whitman are not 
to be struck by our contemporaries of London or New York, who 
cannot write out of a ‘national consciousness’ without an 
embarrassment fierce enough to ruin the poetry. I am not im- 
plying here that a Scottish poet must or should explicitly choose 
Scotland itself, or some aspect of it, for subject; I am suggesting, 
rather, that in an age when the world is dividing itself inexorably 
into two massive mutually hostile groups which are pushed into 
conflict by the forces of abstraction — that in such a time the poets 
of a small nation like Scotland are fortunate in having for touch- 
stone and talisman their stubborn sense of national identity. For 
it is this, together with all that it implies in essential vitality and 
rich particularity of tradition, which might help to protect them 
both from the private nightmare in which self turns endlessly, 
relentlessly, back on self, and from the arid wastes of rootless and 
shifting generalities m which the human spirit turns to stone. 

But does it so protect them? That is a question to which a 
answer must be attempted. And that answer found, there is 
another question to be put : 


... What is the use 

Of the minor loyalty — ‘Dear city of Cecrops’, 

Unless we have also the wider franchise, can answer 
‘Dear city of Zeus’ ?* 


* * * * 


Middle Scots, the language of the Golden Age, was known in 
its day as English, for the excellent reason that it was English in 
its northern form, the dialect spoken between the Trent and the 
Moray Firth, the tongue in which the man from York might make 
himself perfectly understood in Edinburgh, and vice versa. Yet 
the great Makars, the poets who wrote in this English during the 
mediaeval heyday of the ‘European tradition’, could never have 
been mistaken for Englishmen. The ‘Scottish Chaucerians’, as 
they are sometimes ill-described, were no more Chaucerian in 
essentials than American poets in the ’twenties were Georgian. A 
writer may, if the poetic force is in him, transcend his cultural 
context, but he certainly cannot without disaster cut himself off 
from it; and while Henryson and Dunbar and Douglas and the 


* Louis MacNeice: Autumn Journal. (Faber). 
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others wrote within a tradition which was genuinely European, 
and in a language almost identical with that of their southern 
neighbours, their ‘Scottishness’ has never been in doubt. The 
praefervidum ingenium Scotorum saw to that, and the Makars 
were required to waste none of their energy in asserting explicitly 
what was implicitly demonstrated, willy-nilly, by every gesture. 


Of Februar the fifteen nicht, 

Full lang before the dayis licht, 

I lay in-till a trance; 

And then I saw baith heaven and hell : 
Methocht, amangis the fiendis fell, 
Mahoun gart cry ane dance 

Of shrewis that were never shriven 
Aganis the feast of Fasternis even, 
To mak their observance; 

He bade gallantis ga graith a guise, 
And cast up gamountis in the skies, 
That last came out of France. 


Dunbar’s voice there is no less ‘Scottish’ than that of Burns in 
Tam O” Shanter, for all that the eighteenth century style was more 
intimate, more homely, more specifically ‘Scotch’. However 
aureate, artificial, elaborate, even archaic, the language of the 
Makars might be, the lifeline between it and the language of 
the streets was never broken. When Dunbar’s Wedo tells her tale : 


Bot with my fair calling, I comfort them all : 

For he that sittis me next, I nip on his finger; 

I serve him on the tothir side on the samin fassoun; 
And he that behind me sittis, I hard on him lean; 

And him before, with my foot fast on his I stramp... 


one hears the true colloquial tone. One hears it also in the poems 
of the late-arriving Renaissance. It is certainly to be heard in 
Burns. It is to be heard, for that matter, in the mawkish, low- 
tension Doric poems of the nineteenth century; and it is to be 
heard even in the work of the pawky diehard of the Kailyaird 
who fills a few inches to-day in the local paper. But we are no 
longer speaking of poetry. 


* * * * 


At this point it may be useful to put forward a few unexception- 
able propositions in the form of historical summary : 
(i) The ‘Scottish Chaucerians’ — who for many years have been 
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held before us, and rightly so, as the patron saints of Scottish 
poetry — were European in general, Scottish in particular, and 
wrote in a language which could be as easily understood south of 
the Border as north of it. Also, there was no essential contradic- 
tion between the sophisticated and the popular elements in their 
work. 

(ii) With the cracking apart of the mediaeval unity and the 
consequent waning of the European tradition, with the disruptive 
forces of the Renaissance, and with the departure of King James 
VI and his court to London, the popular element gradually came 
to predominance in poetry written in the vernacular. 

(iii) While the vernacular poetry still stood in sound relation 
to colloquial speech, there was no development whatsoever of 
specifically Scottish prose. 

(iv) This essentially uneasy state of affairs reached its climax 
during the eighteenth century revival of interest among the culti- 
vated in vernacular poetry. Burns, by virtue of his individual 
poetic genius, but in a lesser sense also by virtue of the Doric in 
which he wrote, was a genuinely ‘popular’ poet, and at the same 
time a highly self-conscious and sophisticated artist. In a very 
real sense he was the last late flower of that tradition which had 
bloomed so richly during the Golden Age, but even in his most 
successful, most typical, poems is reflected that dichotomy which 
had already opened wide in Scottish literature. The vernacular 
was the language of feeling (the intimate language) and English 
was the language of thinking (the formal language). Consider 
this lamination of vernacular-English-vernacular in Tam O’ 
Shanter : 


Care, mad to see a man sae happy, 

E‘en drown’d himsel among the nappy; 

As bees flee hame wi’ lades o’ treasure, 

The minutes wing’d their way wi’ pleasure : 
Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious, 
O’er a’ the ills o’ life victorious ! 


But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flow’r, its bloom is shed; 
Or like the snow falls in the river, 

A moment white — then melts for ever; 
Or like the borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their place; 
Or like the rainbow’s lovely form, 
Evanishing amid the storm. — 
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Nae man can tether time or tide; 

The hour approaches Tam maun ride; 

That hour, o’ night’s black arch the key-stane, 
. That dreary hour he mounts his beast in; 

An’ sic a night he taks the road in, 

As ne’er poor sinner was abroad in. 


(v) Burns, by his genius, and (in their different ways) Scott 
and Hogg cast too long a shadow to allow of any comparable 
achievement in the years that followed. 

(vi) During the ninteenth century the popular tradition rapidly 
lost its vitality, becoming more and more local and kitchen-cosy. 
Scottish colloquial speech during this period grew less and less 
specifically Scottish in vocabulary. By this time the educated 
Scotsman was not only speaking an English which was, for all 
practical purposes, identical except in accent to southern English 
(the English in which Englishmen were producing masterpieces in 
poetry and prose) but he was also thinking in that same English. 

(vii) So far as language is concerned, the process of angliciza- 
tion has been exceedingly rapid during the past century and 
to-day, save in the slums of the great cities and in some remote 
country districts, Scottish colloquial speech is now standard 
English with no more than a tincture of the old local dialect. 


* * * * 


It is in the light of this that we should consider the movements 
in Scottish poetry since Hugh MacDiarmid, whom one is tempted 
to describe as both the onlie begetter and the only offspring of his 
‘Scottish Renaissance’, uttered his famous cry of ‘Back to Dunbar’. 
But not in that light only, for we must also bear in mind that 
already for two or three decades there had been in progress a 
gradual rediscovery of national identity (Scotland was no longer, 
as intellectual Edinburgh of the great prose period would have 
it, ‘North Britain’), a growth of national sentiment which looked, 
and looks still, as if it might one day crystallize into political 
nationalism and become a real force. So we are dealing here with 
a complex of thought and feeling in which the literary cannot be 
disentangled readily from the political, where all motives are 
mixed motives and artistic integrity is all too likely to be sub- 
ordinated to political expediency. This much, however, may be 
said with confidence: that at the end of the 1914-1918 war the 
Scottish national consciousness had notably revived, and that this 
sense of nationhood was finding no expression in poetry which 
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was specifically Scottish in vocabulary. It was at this very point 
that Gregory Smith, in his wise study, Scottish Literature,* asked 
the pertinent question : 


MAS QUING-GEAR 





‘Where, then, lies the hope of the Scottish vernacular, if it 
is not to succumb to English, and if it is to recover any of its 
credit against the travesties which pass with Cockneys and not 
a few misguided Northerners? Can it, at the best, have any 
other claim than as a pastiche, a rehandling of themes such 
as Burns took, in language such as he used and made literary ? 
If not, then it is spent, and will go a-begging in the Poet’s 
Corners of the country press; and its traditions will be left to 
the care of the scholarly and pious. Yet it may make com- 
promise with its strong neighbours, as we shall see it has done 
now and then in the past.’ 


The first compromise suggested was that frequently employed 
by Burns and illustrated above — ‘alternate layers, or a mosaic, of 
two styles’, Scottish vernacular and standard English. Smith dis- 
claimed any concern with the literary propriety of this (as he calls 
it) ‘tartan-Scots’, but points merely to its historical necessity : 


‘showing either that Scots had so lost its hold that it could 
only be pressed into service, even during the Revival [i.e. of 
the eighteenth century] in the very ‘familiar’ and realistic 
moments of the Muse, or, more truly, that it was, by reason 
of its domestic habit, ill at ease'or quite at a nonplus in more 
ceremonial and reflective efforts.’ 


But there was a second compromise which seemed to offer more 
hope ‘for the freer expression of nationality in style’. This Smith 
described as ‘the delicate colouring of standard English with 
northern tints’ — which is no more than a picturesque way of say- 
ing that a Scot should write in the manner most natural to him, 
a remark so painfully obvious that it could not be made by a critic 
of Smith’s perception except in a situation so lamentably con- 
fused as the Scottish. But Smith has to say it, and I find myself 
obliged to repeat it. Those who obstinately refuse to see sense in 
it might look abroad (as I have already recommended) and ask 
themselves whether Lorca was any the less Andaluz because he 
used standard Spanish with Andalusian ‘tints’; whether Yeats 
was any the less Irish because he was the greatest lyric poet in 
English of the twentieth century; whether Dylan Thomas was any 


* Macmillan, 1919. 
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the less Welsh because English, with Welsh ‘tints’, was his medium 
of expression; whether William Carlos Williams is any the less 
American because he finds it possible to write in English duly 
‘tinted’. 

But it was precisely against the good sense and sober advice 
of Smith that MacDiarmid drove with all his formidable sprawl 
of untamed intellect and the full force of that furious energy 
(praefervidum ingenium Scotorum indeed) which alone could 
sustain such desperate expense of spirit in a waste of violent non- 
sense. I do not for a moment question either MacDiarmid’s 
sincerity or, for that matter, his ‘greatness’ of mind and spirit : but 
what seems to me beyond dispute is MacDiarmid’s tragic failure 
to find a mould in which his sincerity and his ‘greatness’ (which 
he is not himself slow to advertise) can attain concrete expression. 
His fury drives his ink far and wide like the sea: like the sea, his 
work has more of nature than art about it. Born when he was and 
endowed as he was, perhaps it was inevitable that his political 
sentiments should clash with and confound his literary capacity; 
but no one can look at this fiery spirit ‘turning and turning like a 
caged tiger’, as John Spiers has put it in his sympathetic but 
candid study,* without a profound sense of waste. MacDiarmid 
might have submitted himself to a proper series of disciplines and, 
in English, been to Scotland as Yeats was to Ireland. Or he might 
have revived the popular vernacular tradition in a form natural 
to the age, stiffened it, justified it anew. When he wrote simply 
and directly and unaffectedly in the vernacular he could produce 
poems like Crowdieknowe : 


Oh to be at Crowdieknowe 

When the last trumpet blaws, 

An see the deid come loupin owre 
The auld grey wa’s. 


Muckle men wi’ tousled beards, 
I grat at as a bairn, 
"Il scramble frae the croodit clay 
Wi feck o’ swearin. 


An glower at God an a’ his gang 

O’ angels i’ the lift 

— Thae trashy bleezin French-like folk 
Wha gar’d them shift ! 


* The Scots Literary Tradition. Chatto and Windus. 1940. 
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Fain the weemun-folk’ll seek 

To mak them haud their row 

— Fegs, God’s no blate gin he stirs up 
The men o’ Crowdieknowe ! 


There, yoked together in traditional conjunction, are the sharp- 
eyed realism and the wild extravagance which are the antithetical 
hallmarks of the Scottish character, expressed with simplicity and 
a sensitive feeling for country speech. But MacDiarmid’s ambition 
ran far beyond verses of this nature. His aim was to remove the 
vernacular as far as possible from standard English and, further, 
to ‘intellectualize’ it, to make it a fit medium not only for the 
personal lyric, the gentle satire, or the ‘couthy’ occasion, but for 
poetry of any category and any degree of intensity. To that end 
he ‘invented’ a synthetic Scots — the lingo now generally known 
as Lallans — by combing out of each and every dialect, ancient 
and modern, the most un-English words, by rifling the texts of 
the Golden Age for the most unfamiliar archaisms, by conjuring 
neologisms with a Scottish flavour when all else failed, and, as a 
last resort, by giving the ordinary English word a fancy spelling. 
Thus : 

I’ the how-dumb-deid o the cauld hairst nicht 

The war] like an eemis-stane 

Wags i’ the lift; 

An my eerie memories fa’ 

Like a yowdendrift 


to take a relatively simple example of the ultimately disastrous 
process. 
In vain did Gregory Smith write : 


‘And here it is well to remember that the wisest patriotism 
does not seek to force on new and changed generations, and 
certainly not in literary matters, the rule of a tradition already 
outworn ; that the hope of continuing and increasing the vitality _ 
of a language or literature is undone by an affected anti- 
quarianism; that there is no working with tools which are 
blunt in the hands of Englishmen and foreigners, and of Scots 
themselves. When Scotland puts a premium upon antiquity or 
parochialism she confesses that she has lost so much, perhaps 
everything. Matters of scholarship may be left to scholarship, 
which will give them their due honour and point the historical 
lesson at appropriate times. Scotland wants no ‘compulsory 
Scots’ for her poets, as in Dublin they pretend to think they 
want compulsory Achill; but she wants, and may earnestly 














pray for, a fuller realization of national sentiment in a re- 
generated art. Let Scots, in their literature, express the Scot 
that is in them, and believe that their artistic opportunity lies 
in something more than an occasional strut or frolic in the 
masquing-gear of “Braid Scots” ’. 


By sheer weight of his personality, and aided by that obscure 
sense of guilt which seems to afflict so many Scottish writers of 
younger generations, MacDiarmid succeeded not only in starting 
something of a ‘movement’ among his inferiors, but also in im- 
pressing upon many who should know better the idea of Lallans 
as a living language. Mr Douglas Young, for example, in the pre- 
face to his Scottish Verse 1851-1951,* consistently refers to Lallans 
as if this antiquarian hotch-potch had an actual existence upon 
the lips; and he is scholar enough to know very well that it never 
existed, that it does not exist, that it never will exist. To write, at 
this point in history, in the vernacular — that is to say in a thinly 
Scotticized English, similar to any given existing dialect - may be 
merely to grow a very small flower in a very small corner of the 
garden which will be visited by a rapidly diminishing number of 
admirers; but it is at least an activity in some touch with reality. 
It is an activity in which Mr Young himself modestly, honourably, 
and successfully engages. But to compose laboriously in Lallans 
out of a dictionary, and the glossaries provided by other poets, 
(having first, perhaps, prepared your verses in English), while a 
perfectly respectable literary amusement for professional people 
tired of crossword-puzzles, bridge, chess, or the competitions in 
week-end reviews, cannot possibly, by the very nature of the pro- 
cess, produce a significant poetry, save now and then by accident. 
And yet how disastrously easy it seems for otherwise intelligent 
Scots to blinker themselves; some suddenly turning from very 
minor and inoffensive essays in that standard English which is their 
mother tongue and the natural expression of their thoughts and 
feelings, to picturesque exercises in an artificial lingo which 
neither they nor anyone else have spoken and which stands in no 
closer relationship to the Scottish tradition and the present Scot- 
tish reality than a macaronic confection by a lively undergraduate 
in a university magazine. We must ask ourselves : can a man be a 
poet simply by courtesy of language? Can one become a modern 
Makar by pulling over one’s head the ill-fitting ‘masquing- 
gear’? Is it open for every Scotsman, or person of any other 


* Nelson, 1952. 
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nationality for that matter, to take up this hobby —and by so doing 
transform himself into a poet, a title which one might reasonably 
expect to take a little more earning? So it seems to-day, thanks to 
Hugh MacDiarmid’s new ‘Scottish Renaissance’, which is 
nothing, if one looks into it, but old ‘Kailyaird’ writ large and 
pretentious in antique lettering. It is taken for granted that, shall 
we say, this stanza by the most publicized of the Lallans poets 
junior to MacDiarmid : 


The wund’s on the Forth, 
Icy the faem 

Flicks at yir cheek —- 

A mirk thrang o ships 

Is drawan hame 


must have some essential superiority to 


The wind’s on the Forth, 
Icy the foam 

Flicks at your cheek — 

A dark throng of ships 

Is drawing home. 


That is from Sydney Goodsir Smith’s volume The Deevil’s Waltz 
(MacLellan, Glasgow), published in 1946. It is a simple example 
of a Lallans stanza which requires no glossary to be intelligible to 
the‘ordinary Scottish or English reader. Since then Smith, whom 
I believe to have a genuine poetic talent, has moved into greater 
complexities of Lallans, cheered on the way by a solemn chorus. 
In the first issue of the Saltire Review (a new Scottish periodical 
devoted to ‘arts, letters and life’) one finds an article by Mr 
Norman McCaig on Mr Smith’s poetry in which the following 
lyric is likened (‘without any comparison of value being intended’, 
says Mr McCaig cautiously) to ‘such poetry as The Bonnie Earl o’ 
Moray or the great sonnet of Mark Alexander Boyd?’ : 


Saagin 
A demon bydes in the breist in dern, 
In the unkent airt 
That’s neither saul nor mynd nor hert; 
And, whiles, like a bairn 


Warslan to be born, 

Hauds the haill man tense 

His genie struck in the suspense 
O’ onwyte, dumb at his tide’s turn. 
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Like the globe swings throu equinox 
And for a moment spins 

Atween twa suns, 

Nou in saagin my weird rocks. 


Mr McCaig observes in conclusion that : “This particular sort of 
writing, where thought and feeling are hammered into an extra- 
ordinary solidity, is one which he has achieved before, and which 
I personally hope he will develop.’ I leave it to the reader to 
compare these verses with ‘Ye Highlands, and ye Lawlands’ and 
‘Fra bank to bank, fra wood to wood I rin’ (to which it has 
undeniably some similarity of sense) and judge for himself 
whether in Mr Smith’s Lallans such archaisms, curiosities, and 
fancy spellings as, respectively, dern, onwyte, and mynd (i.e. 
hiding, anticipation, and mind) do not resist fusion with the less 
pretentious vernacular element and with the simple English 
scaffolding. And then he must also ask himself whether it is not 
a remarkably melancholy sight to see one person of talent 
clothing, with whatever degree of technical skill, his simple 
lyrical impulse in a patchwork quilt of English, vernacular, 
dredgings from the glossaries, and Wardour Street Olde Tyme, 
and another person of talent (Mr McCaig is the author of many 
agreeable poems in plain English) urging him on to still greater 
antics of similar sort. What would Mr McCaig say to an English 
poet who dressed up a lyric in various rags and tatters of antique 
cut torn off Chaucer, Skelton, Shakespeare, and Donne? I fancy 
he would rediscover that critical capacity which he keeps in his 
pocket when a Scotsman, in all solemn sincerity, engages in an 
activity exactly comparable and of equal value. So do we 
find Mr Douglas Young obligingly standing on his head when in 
the preface to his anthology he writes : 


‘It is surely a sign of something fermenting in Scotland when 
a young man from Fife, employed by the Glasgow Education 
Authority to teach English literature and British history, 
takes the name Thurso Berwick from the two burghs at the 
extremes of Scotland’s continent-facing coast, and inscribes to 
Goodsir Smith and Mayakovsky a poem linking the Forth 
Bridge, the Eiffel Tower and the Dnieper Dam, and containing 
such lines as : 


Tovarisch Scotland ! — Vodka richt awa ! 
Ah’m proud ti tak yuir haun, an hou’s the Clyde?’ 


Or when he includes in the same anthology translations from 
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Gaelic poems, in classical style, into an uncouth conglomeration 

which offends eye, ear, and even the feeblest sense of decorum. 
If Lallans were served up with a notice to the effect that its 

political and sentimental values had more immediate relevance 
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rt of than its literary values, then one might see some slight purpose in 
tra- it. But no: this is the poetry of the ‘Renaissance’ and it is to be 
hich taken seriously. The ceaseless propaganda; the emotional black- 
r to mail; the irresponsible inflation of minor verse into major poetry; 
and the extreme ease with which a drove of poetasters (in English) 
has have put on the Lallans masquing-gear and, so disguised, arrived 
self effortlessly at ‘significance’; a taste for the picturesque; the simple 
and confusion of political and literary values; the growing unwilling- 
(i.e. ness of critics (not least Scottish critics living and working in 
less London) to employ their critical instruments, and their readiness 
lish : to make instead all manner of improper allowances, on political 
not or sentimental grounds, and finally to pretend that a pebble- 
ent dash of Lallans will turn a sentimental banality fit only for the 
ple attention of Tin Pan Alley into a lyric which will stand com- 
lar, parison with the best of Rilke or Yeats or anyone else — these are 
ne, some of the causes of the dark spots which dance before the eyes 
ny of those who might otherwise see that the little emperor is, if not 
ter quite naked, dressed in a few old scraps which might fall off at 
ish any moment. And this is all that the movement, ‘back to Dunbar’, 
ue has come to: a few score of genuine poems within the modest 
cy frame of the vernacular, a few hundred pastiches in Lallans, each 
his with its glossary pendent, like an unhappy growth. 

an And yet the experiment, though abortive, need not be written 
we off as without value. When its failure is recognized, as sooner or 
in later it must be, it may at least have persuaded the perfervid that 


there is a deal more in being Scottish than ‘being Scottish’. When 
the masquing-gear is put aside and Scottish poetry appears in a 
dress of decent English — but an English as true to its Scottish 
home as Yeats’s was to its Irish — then and then only may we 
cherish some hope of a real Scottish literature rising out of the dull 
ashes. 











IS THERE A LONDON LITERARY RACKET?P 
Donald Davie 


I should really like to know. The thing to be, apparently, in the 
present generation, is provincial. I don’t know whether, living 
in Dublin, I qualify; perhaps, being an Englishman, I do, 
where, if I were an Irishman, I shouldn’t. Anyway, I am 
certainly provincial in the sense that I have no first-hand 
knowledge of London literary life, but must rely on what I 
am told or what I read about it. Naturally, therefore, I am 
interested in a passage such as follows, from Geoffrey Wagner’s 
review of Poetry 1945-50 by Alan Ross: 


It is not unfair, finally, to glance at Mr Ross’s publishers. 
They are John Lehmann and the British Council. But Mr 
Lehmann conveniently edits The Year’s Work in Literature, 
1950, for the British Council, which includes a report by 
Mr Alan Pryce-Jones, who edits the TLS, which praises 
Mr Ross’s study, which lauds John Betjeman, who is (or was) 
an employee of the British Council, which sponsors the study 
mentioned by Mr Henry Reed,* who, in turn, finds a place 
in Mr Ross’s praised, sponsored, plutocratically distributed, 
and universally extolled study.f 


Mr Wagner obviously would tell me to ‘come off it’, and admit 
that these facts, if true, speak for themselves. And indeed I will 
come off it to the extent of admitting that of course anyone, 
whether in Dublin or Timbuctoo, can see these significant 
‘tie-ups’ between this reviewer and that broadcaster and that 
publishing house and that editor, weaving together weeklies 
and monthlies and Sunday papers, publishers’ lists and radio- 
programmes and British Council pamphlets. But I’m still not 
sure, all the same, that the facts speak for themselves. The 
connexions are significant, certainly, but I’m not sure of what. 

The point is made, in one way, by Mr Patrick Cruttwell, 


* ie. The Novel since 1939, by Henry Reed, criticized by Mr Wagner 
earlier in the same review. 
{ Geoffrey Wagner. Official Criticism. Nine (Winter 1953-54), P- 54- 
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when he asks us to ‘imagine for a moment the kind of “‘stock- 
taking” which a Leavis operating in the early seventeenth 
century would have found himself obliged, with infinite 
reluctance, to make’: 


Disinterested literary criticism is bound (as it seems to me) 
to take note of the existence of such tie-ups. It is bound (for 
example) to observe that the collected works of Mr Shake- 
speare (offered us, it would seem, as a major contribution to 
the English poetic tradition) are fulsomely dedicated to two 
distinguished noblemen, and as fulsomely prefixed by a 
eulogy by Mr Jonson, who, in turn (our researcher will duly 
note), has written eulogies of the elder of these noblemen, 
and who, if rumour be true — and nobody has denied it — 
receives from him £20 every Christmas to supply his library. 
. . . Our investigator, proceeding further, will remark the 
interesting case of Mr Samuel Daniel who will turn out to 
have been the tutor of this same nobleman, appointed by his 
mother, the sister of that ‘established glory of English letters’ 
(see the Sunday papers passim), Sir P. Sidney, to whose family, 
and family-seat, Mr Jonson, yet again (how the names recur!) 
has devoted a versified celebration. . . .* 


I break off Mr Cruttwell’s parody half-way. It is most neatly 
done. But all the same it won’t wash. The Shakespeare-Jonson- 
William Herbert-Daniel-Sidney web was woven in a society 
which never pretended to base itself on anything but patronage, 
personal favour, and mutual assistance. No-one remarked on 
it at the time because everyone took it for granted. In a sense 
everyone takes it for granted to-day — no-one ever rebuts the 
charges that are implied by Mr Wagner, which Dr Leavis has 
for so long levelled quite explicitly. But in another sense, we do 
not take this state of affairs for granted at all. Instead we 
pretend that literary wares are offered for sale in an open 
market, in which every pen takes its chance like every other. 
And this is what makes the present situation different from 
Shakespeare’s day. Then indeed things were so much the other 
way round that even when writers did publish their works as a 
straight commercial risk, they went to elaborate lengths to 
conceal the fact, pretending for instance that only an unautho- 
rized and incorrect ‘pirate’ publication had forced them to 
bring out an authoritative edition. The fulsome dedications 
and the eulogies written to order by Jonson and Donne and 


* Essays in Criticism (July 1953), p. 366. 
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even Dryden do not or should not offend us because they are 
quite frank about ‘playing the racket’ even as they play it. 
It could be argued that the insidious and offensive thing about 
playing the literary racket to-day is that it is hypocritical — it 
masquerades as impartial criticism or heart-felt profession of 
esteem, when it is nothing of the kind. | 
Mr Cruttwell declares, “There have always been cliques; 
they have always indulged in mutual admirings; they have 
always nobbled, if they could and as far as they could, whatever 
channels to “social-personal” advancement the society they 
lived in could offer them’. But this is not an adequate reply to | 
Mr Wagner, let alone to Dr Leavis. What Mr Cruttwell says | 
of other ages is no doubt true. But Dr Leavis has repeatedly 
made the point that this strategy was never so effective in other 
ages as it is in ours. The machinery by which literary valua- 
tions are made current is in our day streamlined, exceptionally 
simple and exceptionally powerful. Three weeklies, two Sunday 
papers, perhaps three monthlies — these, together with the 
Third Programme, constitute the machinery by which high- 
brow valuations are put across. (For the middlebrow public, C: 
a different though related and equally simple machinery N 
operates.) If this seems sufficient to ensure that no one clique b 
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should get command of the whole machine, one should com- 
pare the situation 80 or even 40 years ago, when two or three 


times the number of publications were in the field. Two or is 
three weeklies now command a market that once maintained tz 
ten or a dozen. Each of the surviving two or three has a larger Sz 
circulation than any of those it has dispossessed or swallowed o' 
up. Salesmanship and publicity in the book-trade (the whole tl 
institution of Book Clubs, for example) is a device of enormous E 
power only perfected in the present century. And this locks in ct 
with the rest of the machine, most reviewers being also authors A 
in need of publishers, and most publishers being in need of c: 
favourable reviews to quote from in advertisements and Book w 
Club bulletins. The whole process was analysed in Mrs Leavis’s b 
Fiction and the Reading Public, a work that.is too little known. e 
(For obvious reasons, no doubt, it hasn’t enjoyed much is 
publicity.) ir 

Even so, what virtually ensures that the whole machine shall Pp 
work as one is the exceptional homogeneity of London’s ai 


literary life. The Third Programme broadcasters and the weekly 
reviewers, the editors, the publishers, the authors — all seem to 
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know each other, to meet each other at parties. London’s 
literary world, as Miss Kathleen Raine once revealed in a 
curious letter to The New Statesman, is a world of Christian 
names. It goes further even — the broadcasters, the publishers, 
the authors, the editors, the Book Club selectors, the reviewers, 
not only know each other. They are the same people. As Mr Cyril 
Connolly remarked, in a frank and revealing article on this 
whole matter, ‘the cow serves in the milk-bar’*. The whole 
business of the production and distribution of literature is to 
be found concentrated in the person of one man of letters such 
as Mr John Lehmann, poet, critic, broadcaster, reviewer, 
editor, and, until recently, a publisher. 

Why then do I hesitate about agreeing with Mr Wagner? 
Have I not dismissed Mr Cruttwell’s case, and agreed that 
there is a racket, and that this is how it works? Not really. 
I have only indicated the machinery which undoubtedly exists 
for the racketeer to use. And really Mr Wagner has done no 
more. He has not proved, nor have I (I have no wish to do so), 
that Mr John Lehmann, for instance, has acted, in his several 
capacities, in anything but good faith. And this is where 
Mr Cruttwell’s argument has some force. No man can be 
blamed, rather he deserves credit, for doing all he can to 
publicize such writing as he thinks good. If his judgment is 
consistently at fault (as Mr Lehmann’s certainly isn’t), that 
is regrettable — but again no man can be blamed for having bad 
taste. What can and should be said, what in fact is hardly ever 
said at all now Scrutiny is defunct, is that the very existence 
of this powerful machinery constitutes a terrible threat. When 
the racketeers emerge the machinery is ready for them to use. 
Even a group of men of bad taste, acting from the best motives, 
could, if they got control of the machine, do enormous harm. 
And of course one is at liberty to think the worst in specific 
cases. For Mr Wagner, Mr Ross’s book is such a bad one that 
when he finds it sponsored by so many people and applauded 
by so many more, he refuses to believe that this is just an 
epidemic of bad taste; he finds that too hard to swallow, and 
is forced to suppose that somewhere some people have acted 
in bad faith. Dr Leavis is apparently forced into the same 
position by the applause which greeted Mr Stephen Spender’s 
autobiography. 

* Cyril Connolly. An American in London. The New Partisan Reader 
(New York 1953). 
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It would be more impressive, no doubt, if I could fling out 
in a warm tirade, like the one Mr Wagner injudiciously 
borrows from Hugh MacDiarmid, against ‘high mucky- 
mucks, famous fatheads, old wives of both sexes, stuffed 
shirts’, and so on. But this distinction between the existence of 
the machine (that, heaven knows, is alarming enough) and the 
working of it, cannot be avoided. For the plain fact of the 
matter is that reviewers are very seldom unanimous, or nearly 
unanimous, about any book or any author. Dr Edith Sitwell 
is a particularly good example, for people who cry out most 
sharply against ‘the racket’ nearly always point to ‘the Sitwells’ 
as a lynch-pin in the system. Yet the very mixed reception 
accorded to Dr Sitwell’s latest volume is nothing new. For 
years, so far as I can see, the literary world has been divided 
between those who think Dr Sitwell one of the greatest poets 
of the age and those who think her no poet at all. I am for my 
own part so firmly of the second opinion that I find myself 
imputing the basest motives to Dr Sitwell’s admirers. No 
doubt they feel the same about me and those who think as I do. 
But that reaction, while it may be understandable, is thoroughly 
irrational. This is not to reduce the whole matter to a despairing 
or irresponsible de gustibus non est disputandum. I will go back on 
what I have just said so far as to say that a man can be blamed 
for having bad taste — if, that is, he refuses to listen to the case 
made against him and against his preferences. And there is no 
need to look far to find that sort of wilfully bad taste to-day: 
no-one has answered the cases made by Mr Geoffrey Grigson 
and by Scrutiny against the verse of the late Dylan Thomas. 
I do not mean that the cases are unanswerable, simply that 
later writing has refused to acknowledge their existence. This 
seems to me ‘uncandid’ in the full eighteenth-century sense, 
and therefore thoroughly blameworthy. It is this ‘Let’s pretend 
it never happened’ attitude (the analogy is precise -— Mr 
Grigson, so it is implied, committed a painful social gaffe), 
rather than in the occasional cases of unanimity, that I see 
most clearly ‘the system’ in operation. 

I must still insist that I find no evidence of a ‘racket’. And the 
words I have used instead — the ‘machine’, the ‘system’ — are 
still wide of the mark. There are no nefarious conspiracies. 
Dr Leavis puts his finger on it when he says that what we are 
up against is ‘a triumph, in what should be the field of literary 
criticism, of the ‘social-personal values’. That is to say, what 
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we find is not vicious practices, but the practice of irrelevant 
virtues. Not wanting to hurt anyone’s feelings is, it will be 
agreed, a good thing; so is loyalty to one’s friends, and the 
helping of lame dogs over stiles. But all these are virtues in the 
context of human relationships and social intercourse. They 
have no place in the field of literary criticism, and if Mr 
Cruttwell points out that in previous ages they always found a 
place there, one has to retort that the present age just cannot 
afford what previous ages afforded. We have to learn to keep 
the two fields distinct. 

Put that way, it sounds all very well until one considers just 
what it involves. It means in effect that the man of letters has 
to abjure what every other citizen takes as his right — the chance 
of being expansively at ease with others who share his interests 
and his tastes. Dr Leavis himself does not ask for such a sacrifice, 
though he seems to reserve the right to be contemptuous of 
those who won’t make it. The most he asks and hopes for — to 
judge from his Valedictory in the last Scrutiny — is that dons 
will keep themselves free from contagion, writing only for such 
exacting organs as Scrutiny, and refusing to broadcast or to 
review for a weekly or a Sunday paper. If the academic con- 
centrates on keeping himself such a Simon Pure, there will be 
no contact at all between academic and non-academic literary 
opinion. This indeed seems to be just what Dr Leavis wants, 
since his bitterest scorn is reserved for those who, on the Third 
Programme or in the weeklies, can be shown to voice opinions 
or to use methods derived from Scrutiny. This, it now seems, is 
the blackest treachery of all, for one cannot touch pitch and 
not be defiled, andthe purest Scrutiny gospel is defiled when it 
comes over the tainted air of the Third Programme wave- 
length, or is insinuated into the columns of The New Statesman. 
But perhaps this is unfair. What seems quite clear is that the 
general reader, while in the long run he may benefit from the 
existence of such a sea-green incorruptible academic élite, in 


/ the short run is going to find himself, supposing the academics 


withdraw, more than ever at the mercy of the London ‘system’. 

It is not at all certain, however, that the common reader is 
the worst sufferer from this confusion of social with literary 
values. The writer suffers just as much, if not more. And I have 
in mind not the writer who is excluded. The system is not 
markedly exclusive, rather it is slackly indulgent. The writer 
who suffers is the one who is accepted too warmly and too easily. 
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Scrutiny has argued that both Mr Auden and the late Dylan 
Thomas suffered from being acclaimed too soon and too 
unreservedly. It would be absurd to pretend that every writer 
nowadays gets a reputation too easily. But certainly it seems 
that once the machine is set in motion for the boosting of a 
reputation, it seems to work by itself, and brilliant promise is 
taken automatically for assured achievement. A ‘movement’ 
is very easy to organize; all that is required is the securing of 
one or two key positions. Scrutiny has described the ‘movement’ 
of Mr Auden and Mr Spender and their associates in the 
*thirties as ‘a gang-movement if ever there was one’. But here 
again this contempt is not easy to understand — what movement 
was ever anything but a gang-movement? Young writers can- 
not be blamed for getting control of the existing machinery if 
they can and so far as they can. What can be said, surely, is 
that they ought to be well aware of what they are doing, and 
should not be dazzled by their own success, however complete. 
If they establish themselves in the public eye without much 
difficulty — and a better example, incidentally, than Mr Auden’s 
movement, is the much less talented ‘New Apocalypse’ move- 
ment of the war years — they should realize that it was only the 
slackness of literary standards that made it so easy for them. 
The successful writer, that is to say, must ask far more of 
himself than his public asks of him. 

This does not mean that the present set-up is irremediable. 
If it is what I think — and let me repeat that I don’t write from 
first-hand knowledge — it is obvious that men of letters should 
stop being so touchy. It is really ridiculous that a severe review 
should be considered bad form. Literary values and personal 
values could quite easily be disentangled to the extent of 
raising the present deplorable standard of literary controversy, 
for instance. Nowadays — and here I can speak from experience — 
if one acknowledges a correction and apologizes for a mistake, 
this is taken as « sign that one is ‘on the run’, and one’s oppo- 
nent presses home with all the more spite. Too often, a corre- 
spondence is conducted from the start in terms of ‘personalities’, 
the imputing of motives, sneers and gibes. I have no wish to 
emasculate controversy; reviewers and critics should hit hard, 
so long as the blows are above the belt. It would do for a start 
if we stopped describing a favourable review as ‘friendly’, an 
unfavourable one as ‘hostile’. 
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ON THE PRESENT POPULARITY 
OF TRAVEL BOOKS 


Kellow Chesney 


In one of the funniest passages in his new travel book, The 
Spanish Temper,* Mr V. S. Pritchett describes the shifts to which 
a conscientious member of a nation, whose upper classes tradi- 
tionally despise all secular occupation save fighting and governing, 
may be driven. The unfortunate man, in order to support a whole 
clan of resolutely torpid relatives, spends his life haring from 
one occupation to another, each of them, one would have thought, 
hopelessly incompatible with all the rest. 

But, as is inevitable in a book primarily concerned with human 
beings rather than their surroundings, Mr Pritchett describes 
traits by no means peculiar to his subject. In Italy after the war 
one could see the same thing happening right and left (though 
not because the poor pluralist’s family were wantonly idle) and it 
was not difficult to find men who after spending a long morning 
fishing flies out of a government inkstand devoted furious after- 
noons and evenings to several better paid, but less secure, avoca- 
tions. The same need for multiple employment is common among 
the industrious French, and seems to be becoming increasingly 
noticeable nearer home. For a considerable section of the English 
professional middle class (‘professional’ in the widest sense) is 
finding itself in the place assigned the petit bourgeois by the 
Marxist high hats — pinched between the millstones of organized 
capital and organized labour. The civil servant’s wife with three 
children who takes in law typing, the university teacher who 
spends essay-free evenings correcting oaf-thriller MSS, the young 
engineer who does. week-end cash decorating, are all trying 
desperately to stop their standard of living slipping yet another 
notch. Life may still be fairly tolerable for them, but it is less rosy 
than it was. Moreover these people are among the citizens best 
equipped to take in the news that an action that may imply the 
destruction of all civilization is being discussed as practical politics, 
and that the elimination of life by a monomanic suicide of the 
kind who ruled Europe a few years ago no longer presents any 
serious technical difficulty. 
* Chatto and Windus. 15s. 
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Now as a general rule it is just this same section of the com- 
munity who are most given to buying, hiring and borrowing 
books. One has only to spend some time in a barrack room or 
a hospital ward to realize how desperately restricted a habit is 
book reading for pleasure; and if one deletes the lowest level 
rubbish and certain special categories (limited editions for rich 
collectors, single-track pornography for compulsives, etc.) the 
picture becomes even more sharply defined. 

Consider, then, the consumer, and the present extraordinary 
flush of travel books may not be very hard to understand. 
Especially if one recalls that the intelligentsia - among whom it is 
customary to include book reviewers and, as zoologists say, ‘their 
allies’ — themselves form a significant part of the economically 
pinched and emotionally disheartened community we have been 
considering. For what is so spectacular about the travel book 
gusher is less the number published than the reception they have 
had from the critics. Publishers are by necessity hardened wild- 
catters, but even among them, here and there, a set of impassive 
features must have momentarily relaxed as the front page of the 
Literary Supplement and the broad double columns of the Sun- 
day newspapers wheeled into line behind the band waggon. 

I am not, cf course, suggesting that prominent critics as a 
group are necessarily feeling personally dispirited at the moment, 
any more than I am suggesting it would be useful to ring up, say, 
Mr Cyril Conolly and Mr Philip Toynbee and tell them about 
the lady next door wanting a couple of active, week-end 
workers to touch up the bathroom. But I am suggesting that 
critics and writers are, like the rest of us, social animals influenced 
by the feelings of their fellows, and that they belong to a group 
that is feeling a cold wind, and which is itself part of a larger body 
similarly exposed — a larger body which comprises an important 
part of their public. Thus, if I am right, we have author, reader 
and reviewer all in something like the same frame of mind; and 
may reasonably not be surprised if, as a general thing, all three 
show a simultaneous predilection for books of the same genre — 
even to the point of over-esteem. 

If this last simple hypothesis is not somewhere near correct the 
only reasonable alternative is to suppose that a dozen or more 
runners of the ‘Eothen’ class have recently appeared in the 
literary field. An alternative which a quiet walk round the pad- 


dock does not support. 
‘But,’ it may be argued, ‘granted your truism that a boom of 
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this kind is the result of writers and readers liking the same 
themes; granted, even, that the conditions of life are not alto- 
gether satisfactory to many of them; why on earth should it 
follow that they like this genre because they find their immediate 
world unsatisfactory and disquieting? It could well be nothing 
more than the restricted travel allowance: run away and distri- 
bute your middle.’ 

To answer this objection it is necessary to turn to the books 
themselves. 

For the purpose of this brief enquiry it will be enough to take 
into account some four or five of the latest entrants. There is not 
space for more, and if we choose work of widely different stan- 
dards of ability and taste, and with diverse approaches to their 
subject, there can be no question of rigging the results in 
advance. 

The Spanish Temper, referred to earlier, is easily the most 
difficult to bend to the purposes of this thesis: indeed, to make 
no bones about it, it is entirely intractable and cannot be made to 
fit without misrepresentation. But it does not disprove it, because 
it stands altogether apart from the corpus of contemporary travel 
books. Indeed The Spanish Temper is not a travel book at all in 
the usual sense of the words, but a lengthy essay on the Spanish 
people and, secondarily, their country. The author draws on 
experiences that date over many years and his object seems to be 
to illustrate and explain permanent characteristics rather than 
conduct a magic-carpet tour. In fact except in so far as books of 
a basically different nature have made the time propitious for any 
work on foreign parts, there appears to be no particular reason 
why this book should have been published now rather than last 
year — or next. Nor is there any need to look for reasons for the 
acclaim it has met. It is not, it is true, a profound study, and it 
throws no fierce light on any hitherto unsuspected quality in the 
Spanish heart. But the author’s style has an edge that can slice 
through layers of indifference, while here and there the writing 
achieves what can only be called a most remarkable brilliance. 
There are passages where one wants to put the book down and 
cheer at the almost Liszt-like virtuosity of the performance. 

In The Golden Honeycomb* by Vincent Cronin we are con- 
fronted with a very different sort of work. Even leaving aside Mr 
Pritchett’s technique and his greater literary experience, there is 
a marked difference of both form and intention. While Mr 
* Hart Davis. 16s. 
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Pritchett stimulates, leaves the reader’s mind more quickset than 
before, Mr Cronin seems to seek to lull him into a happy 
quiescence, offers him a lotus leaf or a bromide. - 

The Golden Honeycomb starts with a kind of dedication in 
the form of an etiological discourse on Daedalus and the legend 
that he dedicated a gold honeycomb at Erice in Sicily. 

When I was a child many of us were afflicted by a fad known 
as Grecian Eurythmics. Children, usually I am thankful to say 
little girls, were made to caper about in an affected manner 
draped in a sort of abbreviated toga and with a little silver wreath 
like the inedible part of a wedding cake clamped to their scalps. 
Proceedings usually opened with a talk from the preceptress 
which she illustrated by striking a few Emma-esque attitudes. This 
idiotic posturing bore just about as valid a relation to any 
Hellenic activity as does Mr Cronin’s attempt to lend unity to his 
book by dragging in the unfortunate Daedalus at every juncture. 
For it is evident from the prefatory chapter that the author has 
no more reason to believe in the real existence of the honeycomb 
than in the man in the moon, while in the rest of the book there 
is nothing to convince one that he ever had the slightest intention 
of going to look for it. In fact the reader is tempted to believe 
that these constant irrelevancies are something of an afterthought, 
added in the hope of providing a scholarly varnish to gloss over 
the cracks in a piece of work with which the writer was not 
altogether satisfied. 

The dedication over the book proper opens as it means to go 
on. Chapter 2 starts: “To the south and centre of Western Sicily 
mountains are cultivated to their summit and interspersed with 
vines’ (large vines, presumably, and small mountains) and then, 
directly, we are in the middle of a lush description of scenery. 
From thence forward all through the book we pass from one set 
piece to another, and the base, mechanical, scene-shifter’s role to 
which Daedalus has been conscripted becomes increasingly 
evident. 

Yet there can be no doubt he has been a success at it.- A couple 
of months ago when the book was reviewed in this journal, the 
reviewer, while suggesting that the author did not mean his work 
to be taken with ‘deadly seriousness’, looked with sympathy on a 
literary device that testified to the vitality of classical studies. With 
deference to a critic who has forgotten more about the classics 
than I am ever likely to learn, it still seems to me that a chief value 
of classical studies lies, as Professor Gilbert Murray pointed out the 
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other day, in the firmness and exactness of thought that their 
discipline engenders. But Mr Cronin’s fuzzy-edged writing is not 
so much (as another critic has suggested) allusive as blatantly 
imprecise. For instance he tells us that at the time of the early 
Greek colonists in Sicily . . . ‘intellectual advance was painfully 
slow’ and the next minute that the Greeks raised the Sicels 
‘within a generation’ from a state where they were ‘compelled to 
drag out the lives of beasts’ to ‘a level of civilization which has 
never been surpassed.’ In another place he remarks that the pre- 
sence of fossilized elephants’ tusks on the island is a ‘proof that 
Sicily was conceived in the womb of Africa’ — the same demon- 
stration might be applied to the Thames valley. Again Mr Cronin 
has a partiality for statements of the kind that mean less and less 
the more one thinks about them, such as that Taormina can 
‘claim to command half the Mediterranean,’ or that ‘Carnival 
time, with its dressing up and dancing and singing . . . springs 
from the vegetable, even the mineral soul.’ 

As for the question of how seriously the author means his work 
to be taken, he himself lays it down on page 48 that : ‘Explana- 
tions of the unverifiable can claim acceptance only by satisfying 
completely and at all levels.’ Moreover the constant use of phrases 
like ‘must have’ and ‘can only’ implies that he does not mean his 
argument to be taken too lightly, an impression confirmed by the 
appearance of words like ‘stylobate’ and ‘opisthodomos’ in a 
work obviously not intended for a very limited public. 

What makes Mr Cronin’s book so interesting is the welcome it 
has been given not only in the press but (to judge from enquiries 
at commercial and municipal libraries) on almost all sides. My 
purpose in giving some particulars about it is simply to throw this 
reception into relief. I do not want to suggest that The Golden 
Honeycomb is an atrociously bad book, there are in fact some 
good things in it and some excellent photographs, but it is, to my 
mind, a weak one with self-evident faults. Why then all these 
eager hands, not normally unanimous, raised in salute? It seems 
likely that whatever it is that many people are looking for in such 
a book, rich deposits of it are to be found here. The only difficulty 
is to put one’s finger on the right spot. Perhaps a short look at 
two other well-received travel books may help to supply an 
answer. 

Temples of the Sun and Moon* by Michael Swan is an alto- 
gether more grown-up piece of work. Other people besides the 
* Cape. ais. 
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author are allowed to have existences and experiences of their 
own as we bump cheerfully round Mexico with a cultivated and 
reflective companion. There are effective descriptions of the un- 
failingly exotic Mexican Indians and some truly moving anecdotes. 

Yet the book lacks something. No travel book, obviously, can 
have everything : if you sit down to write of your experiences with 
Sterne in mind you will not, whatever your talents, produce an 
‘Arabia Deserta’. But oddly enough, in view of the difference 
between the two, one feels when one has finished reading Temples 
of the Sun and Moon something of the same lack that is notice- 
able in The Golden Honeycomb; though in a very much dimin- 
ished degree. In this connection I was surprised to find how satis- 
fying and interesting were the short appendices by the author at 
the end of the volume. Some of the material in them I already 
knew, most of it was entirely new to me; but they are so well 
done that I believe even an expert on Central America, to whom 
presumably their matter would be old stuff, could not but enjoy 
reading them. To refer to them from the text was like coming on 
pieces of good solid flesh in a plate of jugged hare with too many 
forcemeat balls. There is nothing like substance to make a man 
write well. 

The Bandit on the Billiard Table* by Alan Ross is the record 
of a less ambitious journey. Mr Ross landed at Santa Teresa 
Gallura in the extreme north of Sardinia, had a look at Gari- 
baldi’s villa on the little island of Caprera, and after that stuck 
principally to the main roads and the broad gauge railway. As 
he says ‘we planned to spend as much time as possible on the 
coast, making only brief sorties to the mountains and selected 
places in the centre of the island.’ There is something attractively 
frank about this statement because the author does not attempt to 
disguise the truth that the Sards, by the circumstances of their 
history, are an inland, mountain people and most of their coast- 
line — except the eastern littoral which Mr Ross seems largely to 
have avoided — has therefore an untypical, Italianate, popula- 
tion and culture. 

In fact we go for a pleasant little seaside holiday and pick up 
a certain amount of information — a good proportion of it inaccu- 
rate. (For example we are told at different times that the 
mysterious nuraghe-builders were palaeolithic, neolithic and the 
conquerors of an original race-believed to have been the Etruscans. 
The first statement is false and the latter two incompatible.) 


* Verschoyle. 2535. 
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On D. H. Lawrence’s Sea and Sardinia Mr Ross has some 
interesting criticism to make. In the course of it he remarks that : 
‘Unfortunately his route was the only one in Sardinia I never 
took.’ Since Sardinia is a large island and Mr Ross had a restricted 
itinerary this is more or less meaningless’in a physical sense, but 
in a literary one it is, alas, only too true. Lawrence was on the 
island no more than a few days yet he got hold of something real 
about the place in a way that entirely escapes Mr Ross. In con- 
stant tantrums, snobbishly refusing to be a sightseer and let 
Frieda look at objects of interest, fussing and glowering, he 
nevertheless catches something essential, the very spirit and 
feel of the people, and triumphantly nails it down with half a 
dozen stout prejudices. 

The route Lawrence took, and which Mr Cronin, Mr Swan 
and Mr Ross have all to differing degrees avoided (Mr Swan 
much less than the others) consisted in following his nose. It is 
true that he had an acute one — but good travel books have been 
written by much less sensitive persons. The point is that having 
pointed his nose he went ahead. What he met, he met. He may be 
very unfair about it, but he does not pretend that what was 
hostile, boring, frightening, hateful or silly in his encounters was 
not there, not part of them. And as a result we are given not a 
dream, full of intangible images, reflections of the writer’s past 
experiences with the real, but a record, vivid with the daylight, 
of what he actually met with on that journey. 

The notion of literary escapism, once so popular, seems merci- 
fully if not dead to be at any rate in retirement. As a term of 
indiscriminate abuse for any work of imagination not concerned 
with immediate social experience, and vivid enough to detach the 
reader’s interest from his anxieties it is obviously silly. But there 
is a distinction to be drawn between saying a writer ought only 
to follow certain roads, and saying that if he chooses a particular 
road he ought not to dodge the issues when they meet him in the 
way. The function of selection is to intensify, not to mitigate, the 
impact of experience. 

A travel book which is neither a straightforward guide nor an 
essay on a people or some aspect of their culture is presumably 
an account of a journey. Such a book must depend for its value 
on the impact between the traveller and what he encounters : 
if all causes of friction are deleted and butter applied to the 
opposing surfaces much of the force of this impact cannot but be 
lost. 
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In a world getting steadily smaller and tougher it is not sur- 
prising if there appears to be a growing taste, both critical and 
popular, for work that is just so smoothed and lubricated. A 
tentative explanation of its particular strength at the moment 
was Offered at the beginning of this article. That the tendency 
exists is not, I think, open to doubt by anyone who cares to 
examine the evidence. In this context a recent review in a weekly 
paper of James Pope-Hennessy’s The Baths of Absolom* is perhaps 
significant. Mr Pope-Hennessy has written a memorably sharp 
and evocative short description of a journey to the West Indies. 
Unfortunately everything there is not as it should be, and the 
author considers that what is to be seen in British territory is a 
disgrace to us and says so. The reviewer does not disagree with 
his conclusions but she criticizes him sharply for letting such 
melancholy stuff get mixed up with a book that gave her, other- 
wise, great pleasure. And she bids him remember that one cannot 
help people in trouble merely by dashing off a few impressions. 

But it is not the prime function of a writer to be useful. Far 
from it. Not Daedalus, but Maryas-Apollo is the true paradigm 
of artists. The task in hand is to strip away all the insensitive layers 
deposited by custom, sloth, dullness, respectability and brutish- 
ness, and expose, surface to surface, the onlooker and the reality 
the artist has chosen to express. 

The butter-spreaders are a small school compared to the body 
of writers who achieve the same end by the opposite means — 
dwelling on conflict in a way that produces calloused sensibilities 
— and there is no reason why both groups should not pursue their 
craft, which is the provision of relaxing entertainment, so long as 
they please. But they ought not to be held up for public edifica- 
tion as something quite different from what they are. This is the 
confusion of values; for in such books we are not listening to voices 
luring us on to a perilous coast but to the sleepy tones of the 
land where it is always afternoon. 


* Wingate. 7s. 6d. 

























A DIFFERENCE OF TASTE 





Ernest Borneman 


The author of this article, the third in a series on divergencies between English 
and Americal critical reactions, is a Canadian script-writer and novelist now 
living in England. 


Pal Joey, a play by John O’Hara, with lyrics by Lorenz Hart 
and music by Richard Rodgers, was first performed in the USA 
in 1940 with Gene Kelly as Joey. After two revivals, in 1951 
and 1953, it was voted the best musical of the year (1953) by 
the New York Critics’ Circle. It opened at the Princes Theatre 
in London on March gist, 1954, and was condemned by the 
Metropolitan critics with a unanimity which could hardly have 
been more startling if each London critic had deliberately set 
out to reverse one of his colleagues in Manhattan. 

The Sunday Dispatch said flatly: “The story is immoral.’ 
The Sunday Express called it ‘offensive’ and ‘debasing’. The Daily 
Mail found it ‘unsavoury’; the Daily Express ‘harsh and unsa- 
voury’; The Times, the Sunday Times, What’s On and Reynold’s 
News found rare agreement in calling it ‘sordid’. 

The Daily Express found it ‘nasty’, and so, again, did Reynold’s 
News. To the Sunday Times it was ‘slimy’, and to the Evening 
Standard ‘about as healthy as a neon-light suntan.’ 

Is any of this true? John O’Hara’s libretto, adapted from 
a series of New Yorker letters in which Your Pal Joey, a night- 
club crooner, reported his adventures ‘on the road’ to his ‘Pal 
Ted’ in New York. 

It was, in essence, a male variant of Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, 
employing a similar technique of misspelled words, personal 
grammar, oblique syntax and unconscious betrayal of motive. 
As a social satire it was accurate and at times strangely poig- 
nant. As a comedy of manners it was as successful as anything 
written in America since Huckleberry Finn. 

The libretto took only three out of the fourteen letters and 
turned them into a pretty thin tale about Mrs Vera Simpson, 
a wealthy Chicago woman, who meets Joey in a South Side 
dive, sets him up in an apartment and a nightclub of his own 
and drops him again when she gets tired of him. 
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Technically, the play was of small importance except, 
perhaps, as a point of departure from the candy-floss world of 
Continental operetta and British musical comedy, and as a 
signpost pointing towards the self-imposed discipline of those 
young American writers and songsmiths who have begun to 
feel, during the last decade, that a musical play ‘cheats’ if its 
plot fails to provide realistic justification for its song and dance 
numbers. A character — so the logic runs — shouldn’t sing if he 
isn’t a singer in the story and shouldn’t dance if he isn’t a 
dancer in the plot. 

Pal Joey still infringes that discipline at times — but by placing 
his story in a nightclub setting, O’Hara found ways and means 
of alibi-ing seven out of the play’s twelve song and dance 
numbers. 

This had an obvious bearing on the form of the play. The 
moment he had committed himself to dealing realistically with 
the nightclub world, he had to select a theme which was truly 
representative of that world. What he picked was the relation- 
ship of a nightclub manager to his backer. 

Since the backer was a woman and the manager a man — a 
pattern not at all infrequent in the U S A where 60 per cent. 
of all property is owned by women - the relationship, so dear 
to operetta, of the male ‘protector’ to the female ‘protégée’ was 
reversed, allowing us to see it, for once, in a limelight that 
wasn’t wholly theatrical. 

The fact that Joey, for all practical purposes, is a kept man; 
that his keeper is a woman of intelligence and charm; that both 
of them are having a magnificent time while their affair lasts; 
and that neither of them shows regret or pays for sins com- 
mitted in the end — all this, which struck the American audience 
as a slightly cynical but not inaccurate view of what you could 
buy for your money in the ’thirties, appeared to the British 
critics as a form of moral heresy. 

The disproportionately violent vocabulary — ‘immoral’, 
‘debasing’, ‘nasty’, ‘slimy’, ‘unsavoury’, ‘unhealthy’, ‘sordid’ — 
clearly had its source in something else than those esthetic 
criteria by which critics are, in theory, committed to judge 
works of art. 

‘Frankly, Pal Joey shatters all my standards of what a musical 
show should be,’ says Stephen Williams in the Evening News. 
‘Its plot is somewhat surprising . . . for the hero is an unsym- 
pathetic young spiv,’ says R.S. in the Musical Express. 
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‘There is hardly a decent or even likeable character in the 
piece,’ complains W. A. Darlington in the Daily Telegraph, 
(recalling, no doubt, in tranquillity, how likeable Polly, 
Macheath and Peachum were in their day). 

“We are bothered by an ugly blackmailing scene in the last 
act. We are bewildered by the utter lack of sentiment,’ says 
Alan Dent in the News Chronicle (remembering, we presume, 
that it was ‘sentiment’ which distinguished Gilbert from 
Sullivan). 

‘It is a play without a hero,’ said The Times, not pausing to 
remind us that moral perfection, from Aéschylus to the present 


day, has been most notable by its absence among the heroes ° 


of the plays we honour. 
‘A kept man is . . . an unpleasant choice for the lead,’ 
said Beverley Baxter in the Sunday Express, as petulant as if 
John O’Hara had asked him to receive Joey as a week-end 
guest. 
These, of course, had been precisely the points which had 
been singled out for praise by the American critics: 


A breath of fresh air in the musty halls of musical comedy. 
. . . For once we are faced with real human beings showing 


genuine feelings in a credible setting. . . . Establishes a whole 
new set of values that every future musical will have to live up 
to. . . . At last a hero who convinces. . . . In Joey, O’Hara 


has built himself a lead with whom we can laugh and cry 
without the bad conscience of wasting our feelings on a 
character who could never have lived outside a writer’s 
writing desk. 


But not only did the English critics attack where the 
Americans praised — they also praised precisely those few 
aspects of the show which their transatlantic colleagues had 
singled out for mild condemnation. 

Thus the few Metropolitan critics who did not claim to find 
the story or its protagonists objectionable went overboard the 
other way and pretended to read the whole thing as a morality 
play. ‘It is by means of these creatures that Mr O’Hara proves 
his main proposition, which is simply that dunghills breed 
filth,’ said Harold Hobson in the Sunday Times. 

To think of John O’Hara as a man setting out to ‘prove 
propositions’ makes,.of course, as much sense as to link him 
with Jean Genét and the literary acolytes of the black mass - a 
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comparison of such inappropriateness that Mr Hobson 
promptly makes it a few lines later. 

The attempt to read either moral or immoral intentions into 
a play which so plainly had neither, found its culmination in 
John Barber’s claim in the Daily Express that one scene had 
been booed on opening night — presumably for moral reasons. 
Happily unaware that he was insulting his audience by sug- 
gesting that they couldn’t distinguish fact from fiction, Mr 
Barber saw moral judgment where none had been passed: it 
was only the gallery which booed and it did so because the 
amplification system temporarily went off and Lou Jacoby, 
who thought he was talking into a live microphone, couldn’t 
be heard at the top of the house. 

As an example of the beam in the critic’s eye, this, of course, 
was absurd rather than tragic. But there was hardly a critic 
in the country who did not similarly see things on opening 
night which plainly weren’t there or, more astoundingly, missed 
things which plainly were there. 

The character of Mrs Simpson — surely one of the most 
transparently simple ones on any English stage this season — 
caused agonies of interpretation among the critics. 

‘Old Trouper’ in News of the World called her ‘a lady with 
a lot of money, little self control’; Cecil Wilson in the Daily 
Mail called her an ‘oversexed matron’; Kenneth Hurren, in 
What’s On posed the question as to whether she wasn’t perhaps 
suffering from ‘just plain nymphomania’; and Harold Hobson 
answered him by calling her flatly ‘a middle-aged, married 
nymphomaniac’. 

Now self-control was perhaps the most striking quality 
which Carol Bruce, as Vera, successfully projected. Neither the 
original story, nor the play, nor the acting gave the slightest 
encouragement to the idea of sexual imbalance. Her dignity, 
self-possession and effortless control were clearly the result of 
knowing precisely what she wanted and how to get it. 

What the critics made of this told us a great deal more about 
them than about the play. ‘To this spiritual slut Miss Bruce 
gives a poise, a dignity altogether inappropriate,’ said Harold 
Hobson. And John Barber found that ‘her charm was all wrong 
for the creature she played.’ 

Mr Barber, in fact, went so far as to read a form of moral 
retribution into the play. In his version, Mrs Simpson leaves 
Joey in the end because he turns out to be ‘too coarse even for her.’ 
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Of course, there is no shadow of this in the play. She leaves 
Joey because she’s bored with him. And she is bored because 
he no longer gives her enough of that satisfaction — ‘coarse’, as 
Mr Barber would have it — which she wants from him. 

How is it, an American critic might ask himself, that men 
who surely must have discovered the facts of life by the time 
they wrote their first newspaper article, come to pretend that 
they don’t understand anything that happens between a man 
and a woman, when they are faced with it in an American play 
of this sort? 

How is it that a critic like Kenneth Hurren, who has so 
successfully adapted the style of the New Yorker, can be as far 
from its content as to find it ‘incomprehensible’ what makes 
Joey ‘a species of catnip to women’? How is it that a man of 
Ivor Brown’s distinction will allow himself to say that he finds 
it ‘an unsolved mystery’ why Vera ‘should care a dime for the 
odious and unimpressive Joey’? 

How, again, is it possible that John Barber permits himself 
the semantic howler of calling the ‘little den’ scene so ‘unlike- 
able’ as to require cutting at Oxford when Princess Margaret 
saw it? 

We are not here concerned with the fact that the Princess 
was reported to have been singularly riled at the cut; we are 
concerned with the fact that a critic who dislikes a scene which 
the public, by the simple test of applause, liked best in the whole 
play, sees fit to objectify his private objection. 

‘Unlikeable’, used as Mr Barber employs the word, thus 
turns into a flat misstatement. And it becomes doubly 
obnoxious when we find him, a few lines later, describing the 
hero-heroine relationship as a ‘joyless affair’. For ‘joyless’, 
plainly, is the one thing it isn’t: not only is Mrs Simpson, the 
buyer, having a good time, — but so is Joey, the bought. This 
may outrage Mr Barber’s code of morals — but he is not there 
to pass moral judgment on fictitious characters. 

Similar confusion creeps into John Balfour’s review in the 
Daily Sketch where the relationship is described as ‘an illicit 
affair entirely without love’. Illicit it may be, but who is 
Mr Balfour to tell us that love isn’t the very blend of physical 
attraction and mutual understanding on which this affair is 
based ? 

But surely, says Eve Chapman in the Daily Mirror, ‘there’s 
no romance’! Now the fat is really in the fire. For if Miss 
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Chapman defines ‘romance’, with the Concise Oxford Dictionary, 
as a ‘tale with scenes and incidents remote from everyday life’, 
or as a ‘love affair suggesting such tales by its strangeness’, then 
she is clearly right. But if she uses the word in the vernacular 
of our day - as a synonym for the poignancy of a successful 
relationship between the sexes, she is plainly wrong: for rarely 
has a musical portrayed ‘romance’ as poignantly as Pal Joey 
with those two haunting Tin Pan Alley ballads, ‘Bewitched, 
Bothered and Bewildered’ and ‘In Our Little Den of 
Iniquity.’ 

This, surely, is the apotheosis of erotic enchantment caught 
in popular song — yet John Balfour found the whole thing ‘as 
disenchanted a song and dance show as Britain has ever seen’, 
and Kenneth Hurren, with the headline, ‘Disenchanted Eve- 
ning in Chicago’, managed to convey the impression that the 
disenchantment was not his own, but that of the author or 
his characters. If meant that way, it was a misreading as much 
of the author’s temperament as of the play’s purport. 

We come ‘to the heart of the matter with Harold Hobson’s 
outcry: ‘Is it really fun to see it so ruthlessly demonstrated that 
the natural man is so full of all uncleanliness ?” 

This is where the Continental theatre audience, the Man- 
hattan critics and every literate man at Cambridge starts 
throwing the old rotten eggs stamped ‘hypocrite’, ‘ostrich’, and 
‘British double standard’. 

They will be aimed not only at Kemsley House but at the 
Beaverbrook papers, at Odhams, at Northcliffe, at practically 
everybody with the honourable exception of T. C. Worsley 
in the New Statesman and A. E. Wilson in the Star. 

Joey, complains Milton Shulman in the Evening Standard, 
has ‘not a redeeming virtue to hide behind’. 

Why hide? we ask. 

Mrs Simpson, says Tony Brown in Odhams’ Melody Maker, 
stakes Joey to a nightclub of his own, ‘not out of altruism, but 
because she is Bewitched, Bothered and Bewildered.’ 

Are we really to believe that Mr Brown lives in a world 
where people give nightclubs away out of altruism? If not, why 
the suggestion ? 

‘I never heard such sexy lines sung before on any British 
stage,’ says Paul Holt in the Daily Herald. Are we really to 
believe that he has never been to a late night revue? 

‘The hit tune, “Bewitched, Bothered and Bewildered”’’, is 
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sung to words that made me wince,’ says John Barber in the 
Daily Express. 

A metaphoric wince? If not, how does Mr Barber manage 
to keep from permanent tremor as he walks through life? 

‘The Lord Chamberlain deleted three lines: Jack Hylton 
blue-pencilled another twelve. What remained was enough to 
shock a lot of even “broadminded” peoples,’ says John Balfour 
in the Daily Sketch. 

Hyperbole? If not, what are we to make of Mr Balfour when 
he defines one of the ‘shocking’ lyrics a few lines further down 
as ‘frank’: if even the most broadminded of our people are 
shocked by frankness, how are we to weather the test of reality? 
How are we to face the truth? 

Let us allow that nightclubs are, to most of us, tawdry places 
where human relationships are not likely to attain to any 
form of dignity. Let us allow, too, that the musical, as a 
theatrical form, is still linked in most of our minds with D’Oyly 
Carte, Ivor Novello and Viennese operetta. But is any of this 
really sufficient to explain the particular nature of the 
misunderstanding ? 

How, for instance, are we to comprehend the misinterpre- 
tation of a satire —- and, by American standards, a fairly tame 
one — as, of all things, a ‘tough’ play? 

Because the action takes place in a nightclub? Because Joey 
is a kept man? Because one of the characters is a blackmailer? 

But nightclubs surely aren’t normally considered ‘tough’ in 
England; a gigolo, in this country, is the very antithesis of the 
hard guy; and the blackmailer, in Pal Joey, is patently not a 
heavy but a clown. 

Yet W. A. Darlington finds the play ‘very tough indeed’ and 
explains its success in the US by the fact that ‘American 
audiences and drama critics delight in toughness for its own 
sake.’ 

Harold Hobson thinks that ‘it is not uncommon for the 
heroes of American tough dramas to be moral degenerates, 
loud-mouthed show-offs, and brutal egotists.” And John Barber 
calls O’Hara ‘one of America’s roughest writers’. 

How can men of intelligence allow themselves to blunder 
into boners of such transparency? Clearly there is something 
else involved which upsets our judgment and deflects its aims 
when we are faced with American plays. 

Is it that the British climate of opinion, determined by 
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America’s growth and Britain’s decline as a world power, is 
now latently unfavourable to American drama? 

Certainly there is resentment. And certainly the resentment 
of all that the U S stands for these days in morals, manners and 
politics is deeper, though less vociferous, among Tories and 
Liberals than among Socialists. The impact, being less cons- 
cious, is more pervasive. It extends, much as our conscious 
mind hates to admit it, to all things American — and not least 
to plays and novels. 

What baffles and ultimately galls us about a country so 
naively given to political moralizing, maudlin Tin Pan Alley 
balladry and the most philistine code of film censorship on the 
face of the globe, is the unexpected ability, most pronounced 
among urban writers and critics, to dissociate themselves with 
complete success from the social and sexual morality of their 
characters - an attitude of such esthetic maturity that it strikes 
us as a sleight-of-hand. 

Conditioned, as we are, by writers of open or implied moral 
purpose — from Greene to Waugh, from Fry to Eliot — we find 
it increasingly hard to accept writers like O’Hara who appear 
to have no moral identification with the world they describe. 

Conditioned, too, by a society which divides essentially along 
lingual lines — those who speak the Queen’s English and those 
who don’t — the English critic assumes that an educated 
American who speaks or writes in the vernacular, must needs 
be a poseur: an attitude which not only condemns most of the 
realist school of American novelists and playwrights but casts 
doubts on the veracity of their observation. 

The English critics’ total misunderstanding of Hemingway — 
a historic comedy that can be seen to start with Huxley’s 
Foreheads Villainous Low — gave us a first inkling of the gulf that 
had opened up between English and American literature. 

Pal Joey is a very minor incident in the transatlantic skirmish 
of the critics. But it is a significant one because it demonstrates 
the points of misunderstanding with exceptional lucidity. 

That a woman of education, taste and breeding should talk, 
even in parody, as Mrs Simpson does in the Tailor Shop scene 
seems no more credible to an English critic than that she 
should behave as she does throughout the play. 

That Joey, a gigolo, should talk a language which, to the 
English ear, is reminiscent of Hammett’s and Chandler’s tough 
guys, seems as false to us as the Runyonesque prose which 
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O’Hara puts in the mouth of his blackmailer. Yet anyone who 
has ever lived in the world which O’Hara describes will vouch 
for the deadly accuracy of his entire dialogue. 

What lies at the root, then, of Pal Foey’s failure in England is 
a tightly packed soil of misunderstanding, bewilderment, envy 
and resentment: misunderstanding both of the American social 
tissue and of the accuracy with which it was portrayed; bewil- 
derment over O’Hara’s dissociation from moral judgment; 
sexual envy in the guise of indignation; and resentment of that 
whole compound of Americana which speaks through the world 
which O’Hara depicts. 
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BOOK NOTES 


AS IT HAPPENED. By the Rt. Hon. C. R. Attlee. (Heinemann. 


Pp. 217. 16s.) 
GOVERNMENT AND PARLIAMENT. By Herbert Morrison. (Oxford 


University Press. Pp. 347. 215.) 


A successful politician, it has been said, must be an extraordinary 
man holding ordinary opinions. Perhaps democracy tends to dis- 
pense with the first of these two qualifications; at any rate there is 
nothing extraordinary about most of the Labour Party’s leading 
figures to-day, if one excepts Mr Aneurin Bevan who at least merits 
the epithet ‘colourful’. The Party was not always so poor in outstand- 
ing personalities, but since the death of Mr Ernest Bevin and Sir 
Stafford Cripps it has sometimes appeared to make a virtue of its 
impoverished ‘condition. Perhaps the current internal strains are 
partly due to this exhaustion of the Old Guard. 

Of the two books under review, Mr. Attlee’s brief autobiographi- 
cal sketch is the livelier. Liveliness, however, is a relative matter. No 
one would pretend that As Jt Happened is an absorbing work of 
literature, or that it casts important new light on the history of the 
Labour Party, and on the record of the 1945-51 Labour Govern- 
ment. As a personal narrative it is bleakly undistinguished and 
frequently trite. The main problem it raises is how its author 
managed to reach a station in life which, in his concluding passage, 
he modestly says he never expected to attain. 

The answer is provided by the opening chapter. Mr Attlee is the 
product of the late Victorian middle class and its indestructible 
character training. His father was a respected City solicitor, and his 
own upbringing fitted him into a mould cast by generations of solid, 
hardworking, puritanical business and professional men. Haileybury 
and Oxford; traditions of service; a social conscience sharpened by 
awareness of the contrasts between Edwardian luxury for the few 
and poverty for the many — here is the background to a most un- 
usual career. Why did the briefless barrister and unpaid welfare 
worker decide in 1907 to take up residence in the East End? 
Certainly not because he had read the Socialist authors; all that 
came afterwards. The step was taken for moral reasons, and sub- 
sequent theoretical reflection merely added the conviction that 
Socialism was commonsense. It is the middle-class philosophy of 
service to the community, with just enough Socialism added to 
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provide common ground in working together with men who 
approached the same goal from the side of the labour movement 
and its instinctive struggle for a different order of society. 

But once settled in this new milieu, the convert imposed himself on 
his associates by his habits of hard work, efficiency, prudence, 
integrity, and unassuming courage. He worked while others talked 
or intrigued ; and thus, without much effort, he rose to the top while 
more brilliant men fell by the wayside. The Labour movement 
required a leader who embodied the middle-class virtues, and Mr 
Attlee stood the test. Perhaps his long reign is evidence that the 
‘emancipation of the working class’ is still very far from complete. 
Certainly one can think of no leader of working-class stock who 
could have replaced him — not Ernest Bevin, although in 1947 there 
was a move on foot to make the two men change places; nor the 
agile but unimpressive Morrison, whom Laski favoured for the 
leadership in 1945: another proof of his bad judgment. Mr Attlee 
is reticent on these episodes, which is the more regrettable since his 
autobiography tells us next to nothing about the general history of 
the labour movement or his own brand of Socialism. His manner of 
dealing with obnoxious colleagues or rivals is to ignore them. A 
shade of warmth is allowed to creep in when Mr Ernest Bevin and 
Sir Stafford Cripps are praised for their long untiring service, and 
conversely Ramsay MacDonald comes in for some glacial remarks, 
but the stormy internal disputes of the *thirties are passed over in 
silence. 

The public character which Mr Attlee displays to the outside 
world is that of the unruffled, pipe-smoking citizen devoted to his 
job — a sort of Socialist Stanley Baldwin. The private personality 
suggested by his style as a writer has more in common with that of 
Neville Chamberlain, intense repression and shyness resulting in a 
kind of systematic under-statement which here and there comes 


close to conscious artistry: 


I had three or four weeks at Helles experiencing the heat and 
smells and flies. Like many others, I got dysentery, a complaint for 
which our diet . . . was not very suitable. Eventually I fainted and 
was carried down to the beach and embarked for Malta. 


We paid a preliminary visit to India in the autumn of 1927, 
landing in Bombay. No untoward incident occurred, although a 
bomb had been prepared for us. Its custodian, however, dropped it 
from the rack of a railway carriage, with unfortunate results for 


himself. 


There followed the episode of Dunkirk. The question arose as to 
how much of our Army could be got away. Military authorities were 
pessimistic, especially Sir John Dill. For myself, I never took so 
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gloomy a view. Having taken part in the evacuation of Gallipoli, 
where an almost equally gloomy view of our prospects had been 
taken, I was inclined to think that we should get the men away. 


Of the bombardment of London we are told that ‘although the 
loss of life and damage to property was very heavy, it was less than 
had been anticipated when we discussed the matter before the war’. 

This bleak, matter-of-fact discussion of men and events is con- 
tinued through 217 pages. Whether the author is in Berlin for the 
meeting with Stalin and Truman in 1945, or whether he has his 
appendix out and is laid up for a fortnight, the tone remains the 
same. The story of Britain’s ‘silent revolution’ after 1945 is described 
in civil service prose; perhaps it was a civil service revolution. 

Mr Morrison, in intention at least, has written a more ambitious 
book. His aim is to portray the operation of parliamentary govern- 
ment in Britain, with special emphasis on the actual working of the 
Westminster and Whitehall machinery. The Fellows of Nuffield 
College who encouraged him to embark on this enterprise presum- 
ably hoped for an easy textbook for their students, and this part of 
his task Mr Morrison has successfully accomplished. He is always 
lucid and occasionally provides a glimpse behind the scenes. But one 
fancies that he really meant to add to his laurels by writing a con- 
stitutional treatise in the guise of a factual description. In this he is 
less successful. British parliamentary government has to be con- 
sidered in relation to the parallel development of constitutional 
monarchy in Holland and Scandinavia. Mr Morrison’s only terms 
of reference are ‘the Continent’ as a whole, and the British system, 
which he regards as unique and descended from heaven. This 
indifference to history results in a flat, one-dimensional portrayal of 
complex institutions. His political outlook is trite: the House of 
Lords is an antiquated institution, and consequently not dangerous 
and not worth reforming. But if there is to be an Upper Chamber in 
anage of increasing State control it must either be made representative 
or become detached from the body politic. ‘Representative’ does 
not necessarily mean elective; one could, for example, imagine an 
Upper House composed in the main of representatives of the Great 
Public Corporations, including the BBC, the Universities, the 
Churches, and so on. Mr Morrison devotes a chapter to the Public 
Corporation, finds no fault with its present bureaucratic manage- 
ment, and dismisses the critics as wrong-headed. He is, in fact, to the 
right of Conservatives like Mr Hugh Molson, who are worried 
about the lack of public control over the nationalized industries. 
One may hazard the guess that this problem will eventually present 
itself for solution together with the related question of the Upper 
Chamber. But it won’t be solved by Mr Morrison. 

G. L. A. 
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THE LIFE OF JOHN STUART MILL. By Michael St. John Packe. 
With an Introduction by Professor F. A. Hayek. (Secker & Warburg. 
425.) 

One of the first things that is to be emphasized in connection with 
Mr Michael Packe’s biography of John Stuart. Mill is the strong 
appeal which the book is capable of making to the general reader. 
If it is necessary to dwell on the fact at all, it is because there is 
that about the personality and reputation of the Saint of Rationalism 
which, on casual acquaintance, is apt to cast a chill upon enthusiasm; 
and for this, sometimes instinctive, recoil, Mill’s own temperate, 
over-reticent autobiography has, no doubt, been in part responsible. 
Nor, as the author either of A System of Logic or the Principles of 
Political Economy can Mill hope to capture the popular fancy; and 
the danger is that for this reason alone, Mr Packe’s work will not 
reach the wide public that it deserves. This would be all the more 
to be regretted, in that the paradox of Mill’s life lies precisely in the 
contrast between the austere, grim and even slightly repellent 
facade offered to the public view, and the emotional conflicts that, 
from his first years to his last, governed the successive attachments 
and allegiances of his own private life. It is difficult, looking at the 
familiar Watts portrait of 1873, at the dry skull, the withered 
mouth, the tortured, ascetic face, to believe that the mournful eyes 
are fixed upon the events of a lifetime at once so curious, so varied, 
so painful and yet so pre-eminently poetic. 

‘One who knew Mill only through his writings knew but half of 
him, and that not the best half’ wrote Fitzjames Stephen. Here 
we have the two halves put together into a coherent whole; for Mr 
Packe, while elaborating at length the biographical side of the 
picture, does not neglect the writings, and is at pains to devote to 
each of the works in turn an analysis, simple in outline and effective 
in scope, which offers a _ useful introduction to one 
imperfectly acquainted with either the major works or the minor 
dissertations of John Stuart Mill. Written throughout with an 
engaging freshness, which an occasional gaucherie of style does 
nothing to impair, Mr Packe’s biography assembles for the first 
time between the covers of a single book material hitherto dispersed 
or disconnected. The private papers of Mill, put up for sale by 
Sotheby’s in 1922 and again in 1927, were scattered amongst the 
university libraries of two continents: for his present work, Mr Packe 
has consulted important manuscript sources at the School of 
Economics, at Yale, at Cambridge, at Mount Holyoke College 
and at the National Library of Scotland. With regard to printed 
sources, it is a tribute to the importance of Mill himself that, in 
spite of the impressive bulk of the material assembled in the five 
hundred odd pages of this handsome volume, there remain 
biographical references as yet uncovered even by the industrious 
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Mr Packe himself. Nevertheless, although the broken arcs so skilfully 
retrieved and assembled do not yet add up to the perfect round - 
what biography does? - they come nearer to doing so than any 
other book published on the subject; and Mr Packe has succeeded 
in the unusual feat of simultaneously placing in his debt both those 
unfamiliar with the life of John Stuart Mill, and those long 
acquainted with the remarkable circumstances and the unblemished 
integrity of this, surely one of the most eminent of all Victorians. 


BETTY MILLER. 


MALAYA: COMMUNIST OR FREE? By Victor Purcell. Victor 


Gollanz. 155. 

Mr Purcell, since his retirement from the Malayan civil service in 
which he worked for many years, has twice revisited Malaya — in 
1950 and 1952 — and it was his experience on his second visit which 
prompted him to write this book. His ‘incurably civilian mind’ was 
dismayed at the ‘over-powering dominance of the military machine,’ 
and he became convinced that ‘a fatai step had been taken early in 
1952 when it had been decided that Malaya was henceforth 
primarily a military problem and that the clearing up of the 
terrorists must take precedence of all political questions’. It is 
Mr Purcell’s belief that this attitude has ‘marked a development 
without a precedent in British colonial history’, and he has become 
a vigorous propagandist against it. He makes his case in this book 
with knowledge derived from long experience of the country, closely 
reasoned argument and a pungency of polemical writing which is 
always entertaining, especially when it is directed against the kind 
of official flummery which has been all too common in connexion 
with Malaya during the past few years. If his argument does not 
entirely carry conviction, at least to the writer of this review, it is 
not so much because of disagreement about factors internal to 
Malaya as because of a different assessment of the international 
elements involved in the problem. 

For some time now the British public has had an uneasy feeling 
that something went wrong in our policy towards Malaya. Even 
after making all allowances for the extent of the jungle cover for 
guerilla warfare and the effective secret organization which Com- 
munism creates, it has become impossible to believe that the small 
rebel army could have fought on for so long against the strong 
military and police forces arrayed against it if the great bulk of the 
population had been positively on the side of the government. From 
this it is a fair inference that the absence of even a limited form of 
responsible government in Malaya has rendered it impossible to 
obtain real co-operation from the people of the country, and has 
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thus hindered the military solution of the ‘emergency’ to which 
political reforms have been sacrificed. Mr Purcell argues that ‘the 
strongest links in the chain of “Communist containment” in Asia 
are the independent countries of India, Burma and Indonesia’ and 
that by analogy a self-governing Malaya would be a stronger 
barrier against Communist expansion than a Malaya governed by 
General Templer with the aid of European officials who differ for 
the worse from the old-time administrators in that they are tem- 
porary appointees with no idea of a lifelong career in the service. 
Yet the fact remains that Malaya is dissimilar from India, Burma 
and Indonesia, because the Malayan ‘nation’ includes two distinct 
peoples approximately equal in numbers, of which one, mainly of 
recent immigration, not only has an overwhelming preponderance 
over the other in wealth and economic ability but is also an extension 
of the most numerous nation in the world, now governed by rulers 
who are, to say the least of it, inclined to be extremely truculent in 
their foreign relations. Could a half-Chinese Malaya remain inde- 
pendent for long if British control were withdrawn in the circum- 
stances of the present international situation ? Mr Purcell grasps this 
nettle and makes a gesture of pulling it up, but it seems, nevertheless, 
to remain still quite firmly in the ground. It is not enough to point 
out that Malays and Chinese sometimes make common cause in 
grievances against the British administration, for it is not unusual 
for political allies to turn against each other as soon as a common 
foe is removed; nor is it enough to argue that party divisions along 
social lines tend to prevail over ‘communal’ conflicts, for there are 
many cases in recent history in which this has not happened, and it 
may be recalled that before he came to the Far East Mr Malcolm 
MacDonald had once believed in a Palestinian nation which would 
include both Jews and Arabs. Nor is the threat of future interference 
from China convincingly discounted by the argument that it is 
‘unlikely that China would derive any real advantage from occupy- 
ing South-east Asia’; the exportable surpluses of the region, already 
so largely in the hands of the overseas Chinese, render it econo- 
mically attractive as a ‘co-prosperity sphere’, while the mere existence 
of substantial Chinese communities not accepting Communism 
would be intolerable to a régime which has identified the Chinese 
people with this totalitarian faith. 

It is not, therefore, entirely the short-sightedness of military 
authorities or the desire to keep hold of a colonial territory contrary 
to the general trend of British imperial policy which explains the 
hesitations in developing institutions of self-government in Malaya. 
There are grave risks in transferring power in Malaya which were 
not present in India, Ceylon or Burma. On the other hand, these 
risks would be very greatly reduced if an effective international 
system of collective security could be devised for the region, 
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and one of the strongest arguments for S E A T O is that it would 
provide a framework within which the hazardous experiment of an 
independent Malaya could be undertaken with a minimum of 
danger to the Malays, their neighbours and the peace of the world. 


G, F. HUDSON. 


COMMUNIST GUERILLA WARFARE. By Brigadier C. Aubrey 
Dixon and Dr Otto Heilbrunn. (Allen and Unwin. 18s.) 


There has never been published in England a text-book of guerilla 
warfare, written as such; though one has been published in the 
English language (in the USA), written by Mao-Tse-Tung. 
The paucity of the written material can be judged from the story 
related to the credit of Ernest Hemingway — obviously apocryphal, 
but none the less significant — that For Whom the Bell Tolls was used 
by the Russians during the second world war to study guerilla 
tactics. Most of the literature on the subject in English consists of 
the reminiscences of brilliant amateurs, some of whom are quoted 
in the present work by Brigadier Dixon and Dr Heilbrunn. They 
draw most of their material, however, from foreign sources, mostly 
Russian or German. The somewhat ungainly translations detract 
from the readability of the book; it is depressing to read such 
English as ‘obligatory prosecution does not exist . . .’; and even 
students of the Crimean War may be puzzled to find Eupatoria 
disguised as Jewpatoria. It would be a pity, however, to be put off 
this valuable book by faults of presentation. Within their limits 
(which are self-imposed) the authors are virtually first in an 
important field. 

‘Within their limits’ is a necessary qualification, because Com- 
munist Guerilla Warfare is in some ways more, and in more important 
ways less, than a text-book of its subject. It goes beyond its title in 
taking in a number of subjects other than guerillas in the strict 
sense: not only maquis and secret armies, for instance, which operate 
in quite different conditions, but also to some extent sabotage and 
espionage. It falls short of comprehensiveness by confining itself 
almost entirely to the U SS R in the second world war, with some 
mention of China and less of Yugoslavia. The introduction alludes 
to other countries in which guerilla wars have been fought, and 
makes the rather surprising point that the British have never had 
to encounter ‘guerillas fighting for the enemy’ until Malaya and 
Korea. The authors have not in fact forgotten the Boer War, as they 
later show, but they seem to have forgotten Ireland, which is 
curious in a book distinguished by a foreword from the hand of the 
G O C Northern Ireland District. 
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The account of the Soviet guerilla war against the Germans 
between 1941 and 1945 falls into two main parts: the first studying 
the subject from the point of view of the Soviet guerillas, the second 
from the point of view of the German anti-guerillas. Both are very 
thorough and illuminating - much the best work on the subject 
that has ever been attempted in this country. The third part, which 
seeks to draw conclusions from the previous studies, is less good, 
partly because it roams too far afield into wider considerations of 
strategy in the second world war, and partly because it fails to elicit 
sufficiently clearly the most essential points that are implicit in the 
earlier narrative. The absolutely essential points that need to be 
brought out are two: morale and communications. Both are 
ambivalent, both cut both ways. There has never been a successful 
guerilla war conducted in an area where the populace is hostile to 
the guerillas, and conversely it is virtually impossible to stamp out a 
guerilla war in an era where the populace continues to support the 
guerillas. The art of defeating guerillas is therefore the art of turning 
the populace against them (as the Greeks successfully demonstrated 
in 1949). And here rises the second important factor of communi- 
cations. In an area of primitive communications the anti-guerilla 
force is hopelessly handicapped unless it can get the populace on its 
side; and it will only get the populace on its side if it can protect 
them against the guerillas - which it can only do if it has good 
communications. Conversely, the guerillas can only survive in the 
long run if they have the necessary communications to ensure 
supplies of arms and ammunition — whether from abroad by sea 
and air, as in the second world war, or across a friendly land 
frontier, as in Greece in 1947-49. The latter case — one of the very 
few successful anti-guerilla campaigns in history — illustrates all the 
above principles with brilliant clarity. They are all equally implicit, 
however, in the failure of the German anti-guerilla campaigns in 
1941-45. 

Brigadier Dixon and Dr Heilbrunn in fact show conclusively that 
the German anti-guerilla campaign, in the USSR at least, was 
mathematically certain to fail, not simply because the Germans 
made stupid mistakes (as they did), but because the strategy of the 
German campaign against Russia rested on the imperative require- 
ment that ‘tens of millions of (Russian) people will be starved to 
death if we take out of the country whatever we need’ (p. 167). It 
was this need (a matter of bare survival for Germany) that dictated 
the attack on Russia and the merciless treatment of the occupied 
areas: the policy which promoted the success of the guerillas was 
thus logically inherent in the fundamental purpose of the state of 
war between Germany and Russia in the first place; and no wisdom 
short of withdrawing from the Eastern war (which meant in the long 
run surrendering to the West) could have averted the consequences. 
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All these special considerations need to be borne firmly in mind in 
judging the desirability of producing such manuals on guerillas and 
counter-guerilla warfare as the authors recommend. For there seems 
never yet to have been a successful guerilla campaign deliberately 
planned in advance of the circumstances which gave birth to it 
(not even in Russia in 1941, on the present evidence) ; it is perhaps 
at least questionable whether such a thing is possible in any but a 
very general and diffused sense of the word ‘planning’. A fortiori the 
same probably applies to anti-guerilla measures. But although this 
suggests doubts about the practicability of planning such campaigns 
in advance, it does not detract in the least from the importance of 
studying the necessary techniques that may need to be used in any 
such campaign. Towards this object Brigadier Dixon and Dr 


Heilbrunn have made a notable contribution. 


c. M. W. 








THEIR NAME LIVETH. Imperial War Graves Commission. 
(Methuen. 15s.). 

The disposal of the dead in battle and the care of their graves — so 
few words may be deemed to define the work of the Imperial War 
Graves Commission; but the immensity of the task and the excel- 
lence of its performance are now made apparent in this book — the 
latest dealing with the Commission’s work — and the first of a projected 
series illustrating photographically the cemeteries and memorials of 
the wars of 1914-18 and 1939-45. 

Army regulations properly provided for the clearance of battle- 
fields and the disposal of the dead but the initiative of the late 
Sir Nevil Macready, the Adjutant-General in 1914, in forming a 
War Office Directorate of Graves Registration and Enquiries 
resulted in the constitution of and charter for the Imperial War 
Graves Commission in 1917 as a continuing non-military 
organization. 

Under the imaginative administration of the late Sir Fabian Ware 
the Commission became, and continues to be, an international 
factor in a field in which probably no disagreement exists — the 


honouring of those fallen in battle. 


Ww. G. 
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NANCY 


Madame de Pompadour mirror 


‘Nancy Mitford combines mastery of the printed sources with unsur- 
oo of the stage on which she played her part. This is 

istory, authentic history, without tears... Beautifully printed and 
tastefully bound this book is cheap at the price.’—G, Pp. Goocu (Daily 


Telegraph) : 
‘A wonderful story told with her own lightness and skill.’—HAROLD 


NICOLSON (Observer) 
Book Society Choice ' 
4th impression Illustrated 15s. net 


The Selected Letters Of sited ond with 


Gustave Flaubert rraness srecemuuien 


‘A scholarly and beautifully produced edition of the letters, which 
should do much to encourage the deeper study of Flaubert.’—enip 
STARKIE (Time and Tide) 

Book Society Recommendation Illustrated 18s. net 


The Night of the Hunter pavis cruss 


‘A beautiful example of narrative craftsmanship.’—Listener 
‘Holds you in a nightmare spell . . . From the first page to the last, 
this novel is haunted by a painful and terrible power.’—GEORGE 


MALCOLM THOMSON (Evening Standard) 
Evening Standard Choice 3rd impression 10s. 6d. net 


Mrs. Betsey: Or Widowed and Wed 


FRANCESCA MARTON 


‘Armed with wit, intelligence and a clearly encyclopaedic knowledge of 
the period, she has made an imaginative return to the 1850’s.’—MICHAEL 
SWAN (Sunday Times) 12s. 6d. net 


The Long Beat Home perer ctanwin 


A startlingly vivid Australian novel about the by-paths of life and love 
in Sydney. 
Book Society Recommendation 12s. 6d. net 


The Content Assignment souuy rots 


‘Spastically tense thriller . .. Definitely exciting.’-—MAURICE RICHARDSON 
(Observer) 9s. 6d. net 


The Woman With No Past 


SERGE GROUSSARD 


‘An uncanny, haunting story, beautifully told..—Daily Telegraph 
‘Extremely readable . . . The sense of pursuit is tense and exciting.’— 
New Statesman 


Book Society Recommendation 2nd impression 12s. 6d. net 
HAMISH HAMILTON 








CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Str, -I wish to express my very complete agreement with 
the letter from Mr Bernard Wall published by you in May 
1954. I do not think that making homosexuality a crime serves 
any purpose except to relieve the vindictive feelings of people 
who have failed to understand the right principles of the 
criminal law. Homosexuality of adults with mutual consent is 
a private matter in which society has no legitimate interest. 
There is no better reason for punishing it than for punishing 
extra-marital hetero-sexual intercourse. Most Continental 
countries recognize this, and I earnestly hope that the English 
law may before long become equally humane. 
42 gums aban, Yours faithfully, 
RICHMOND, SURREY. BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
May 15, 1954. 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Sir, — May I make two comments on Mr Wagner’s remarks in 
the May issue of TWENTIETH CENTURY about my article 


‘From Here to Eternity,’ which appeared in February? 

1. I did not attempt, contrary to Mr Wagner’s suggestion, 
to compare the social criticism in ‘From Here to Eternity’ with 
that found in Dickens or Barbusse. What I did object to was 
the idea that unpleasantly revealing but essentially honest 
films should be confined within the borders of America, lest 
foreigners should make harsh judgments about the country. 
The point was simply that if, for this reason, only pictures giving 
a favourable (or neutral) account of a country ought to be 
exported, then it was also unwise to export the novels of any 
writer who had critical things to say about his country — like, 
among scores of others, Dickens or Barbusse. 

2. Mr Wagner has also misunderstood another point. He 
appears to believe that when I suggested English film critics 
had ‘confounded a situation of brutality with a policy of 
brutality’ I was referring to Hollywood policy. My remarks had 
nothing at all to do with Hollywood policy, but with Army 
policy in the film. 

Yours faithfully, 
DOLPHIN SQUARE, S.W.I. Maryjorigz BREMNER. 
May 17, 1954. 








